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COMMENT AND NEWS 


ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Society will this year be 
held December 7 and 8, in Washington, D. C., instead 
of New York City. It is felt that the importance of 
the subjects to be discussed, coupled with the fact 
that so many of our members are performing war 
service there, makes the Capitol the logical place for 
the meeting of what will probably be one of the most 
representative and significant eativaaiiiin in the history 
of the Society. 

The meeting will be devoted primarily to a descrip- 
tion of the various forms of government service which 
our members and those associated with them have 
undertaken ; and a symposium on the general problem 
of centralization versus decentralization in the organ- 
ization of government work. It is hoped to develop 
such a discussion of this latter problem as will result 
in practical assistance to those responsible for the 
further development of the various government de- 
partments. 

Announcement of the program will be made in the 
near future. This prelimi notice is given in order 
that every member of the Society who can possibly 
do so, no matter how busy or how actively engaged 
in war service, may arrange to = present and share 


in the service to the country which it is hoped this 
meeting will perform. 


NEW MEMBERS 
The following have been elected to —— in 


the Society: 
Members 
*Leroy B. Fraser, Industrial Engineer, Winchester 


Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
*William D. Hemmerly, 310 Yale Ave., New Haven, 


Conn. 
*Frank E. Northime, 5028 Larchwood Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


*H. A. Bartholomaei, Faste 
Me. 

Clinton F. Chance, Chance art 
Nr. Birmingham, England. 

Henry S. Dennison, Treasurer, Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 


*Change of grade only. 
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Charles Hermann, Superintendent, Hermann, Aukam 
& Co., So. River, N. J. 

Walter H. Holland, The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 3 

Ferdinand M. Holmes, Trust Officer, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 7 

Ray M. Hudson, Employment Superintendent, H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Walter E. Latt, The Regina Co., Rahway, N. J. 

Gus E. Schulz, Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa: 

Richard Stanforth, German-American Button Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Kurt W. Freund, Industrial Engineer, 1502 E. 18th 
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Harold B. Hayden, Manager of Works, Dennison 
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Raymond C. Mateer, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

Chester T. Morey, Assistant Superintendent, R. I. 
Tool Co., Providence, R. I. 


Junior Members 
Charles L. Barnum, Vermont Terrace, Crestwood, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Fred B. Mitchell, Hermann, Aukam Co., So. River, 


ADDRESS CHANGES | 

The secretary’s office has received notice of the 

following changes of address. Any others who have 

changed their address are requested to notify the of- 
fice accordingly. 


A. Merriam Cook, 335 Arcade Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 

Morris L. Cooke, 5218 New Interior Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 3 

M. S. Dowd, The Clay Products Co., Lemcke Annex, 

_ Indianapolis, Ind. 

Francis Goodell, 87 Boston St., Somerville, Mass. 

Arthur B. Green, 89 Westminster St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Keppele Hall, Supply Division, Ordnance Dept., 1330 
F St., Washington, D. C. 

H. K. Hathaway, 1330 F St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Robert T. Kent, 82 Broome St., New York City. | 

Edwin Krause, 141 Wilbraham Road, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Carroll C. Miles, Lock Box 1550, Pittsfield, Mass. 

T. W. Mitchell, Acme Wire Co., New Haven, Conn. 

C. W. Mixter, 77 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 

F. A. Parkhurst, 6205 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. © ees: 5216 New Interior Bldg., Washington, 

John H. Scoville, Box 537, Donora, Pa. 


The secretary wishes again to call the attention of 
members to the photogravures of Frederick Winslow 
Taylor, in order that those who desire may obtain 
copies before the supply, which is limited, is exhausted. 
Those who knew Mr. Taylor best consider this a most 
satisfactory portrait. It measures 614” x 8”, mounted 
on a heavy card 12”x 15”. One or more copies will 


be sent postpaid from the secretary’s office upon re- 
ceipt of the price of $1.00 each. 
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A supplement will be issued shortly giving the war 
service record to date of the various members. It is 
planned to send out circulars for additional informa- 
tion and it is hoped that the members will cooperate 
in sending in returns so that the record will fulfill its 
possibilities of usefulness and interest. Suggestions 
for the improvement of the record will be welcomed. 


May 10th, 1917. 


Mr. Henry W. SHELTON, Secretary, 
Taylor Society, Hanover, N. H. 


My DEAR Mr. SHELTON: 

I have notice from you under date of May 8th 
that the Syracuse meeting scheduled for May 18 and 
19th has been indefinitely postponed, qualifying this 
statement by saying that this has been made neces- 
sary by the emergencies of the war. 

I have always thought that a guest who put his 
feet on top of the dining room table, while making 
himself thoroughly at home and showing himself 
familiar with homelike usage, was somewhat strain- 
ing the rules of hospitality. In a recently issued 
pamphlet, Mr. Morris L. Cooke said that those in- 
terested in Scientific Management were down on their 
knees begging for criticism. I will assume that, as 
he would have been the principal speaker at the 
Syracuse meeting, this expresses the views of the 
Society. Such being the case, I have less hesitancy 
on kicking the family cat and on removing my coat 
as well as my hat when I come into your house. 

Balfour said he came to this country to see if he 
could not keep America from making some of the 
egregious blunders that were made by England at 
the beginning of the war. The men were taken from 
the factories and sent to the trenches and then had 
to be taken from the trenches back to the factories. 
That was the spirit of blundering that went on every- 
where. Here in America, now of all times, do we 
need Scientific Management. Everyone interested in 
it is trying to put the spirit and soul in the work with 
which he is connected. Where can we get this better 
than at these meetings-of the Taylor Society? If 
a man cannot leave his business for two or three 
days any time, he will find that the business has him 
under control instead of his having the business 
under control. : 

In England it | found that they had to adopt 
the shibboleth “business as usual.” We must adopt 
that idea here. We must hit the line hard and we 
must hit it with all our soul and with all our spirit. 

Shall we give up this work with the spirit because 
there is trouble? Trouble is what makes men and 
never hurts anyone, but we must look at this big 
trouble of ours just as a man looks at little troubles, 
clear eyed, cool headed and with his feet on the 


ground. 
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If | were the head of the Taylor Society I would 
call that meeting if there were only a half dozen peo- 
ple in attendance. I would keep the fire burning on 
the altar of Industrial Independence and that is what 
Scientific Management means to me. The little 
crowd that would come to worship at the altar would 
be the kind of apostles that would spread the gospel 
around the world. In Scientific Management we 
pride ourselves on facts and it is a fact as I see it 
that the troublous times of today will soon hereafter 
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be looked upon as a Golden Age. It is up to us to 
cheer up now as certainly the worst is yet to come. 

I think I have said enough about the becomingness 
of my hostess’ hat and will say that whatever you do 
I am with you. 


(Signed) Cecit D. Grecc' 


1President, Evens and Howard Fire Brick Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE MAIMED FOR THE SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATION OF WORK 


BY 


M. Cu. FREMINVILLE 
Translated by Eleanor B. Cooke. 


There is not a single person in Praalil who is indif- 
ferent to the fate of the maimed. We shall never be 
able to make up to them for their sacrifices, but the 
least we can do is to put them in a position to earn 
their own living. It is up to us to make it possible for 
them to take a place in our midst, worthy of them 
and of us. 

Doubtless, such efforts as have been made in the 
line of re-education have already brought about excel- 
lent results, and are bound to be increasingly fruitful. 
Most ingenious contrivances have been devised to 
replace the members lost, and re-education schools 
have demonstrated what can be accomplished by their 
efforts. Most of the injured consider themselves in 
luck if they are able to take up their old trade again 
for what it may be worth, or any other trade that they 
can master, and they appreciate any help they receive 
towards this end. But, in spite of everything, the 
cripple who returns to work is all too often at a 
disadvantage too painful to contemplate, and especial- 
ly so if he was a skillful worker before his injury. 
Instead of forcing themselves to take up manual work 
again under unfavorable conditions, some of them at 
least might better follow the path suggested here, and 
seek admission to the establishments which are apply- 
ing new methods of organizing work, or who are plan- 
ing to apply them. 

The Scientific Organization of Work is a very large 
subject which is not yet understood as it should be. 
It would be necessary to go into the whole history of 
the subject suggested by my title to properly explain 
the role which the maimed can play in the development 
of the idea; and especially to make it clear what steps 
must be taken in order that they secure the greatest 
possible advantages from it. But I can say from my 
own experience that the maimed have already been 
used with great success in the scientific organization 
of work, and that there certainly is an interesting 
field to be developed in this direction. Although a 


mere statement of this fact is not all that is necessary 
to accomplish the placing of the maimed in positions 
of advantage, let us hope that it may at least be the 
entering wedge of a useful undertaking. 

* 

The events in which we are taking part have 
brought severe criticisms on French industry. It has 
been reproached with the sins of being deficient in 
both organization and method. Everybody is willing 
to admit as much. It is very apparent that our adver- 
saries have excelled us in this respect, and that we will 
have to apply ourselves assiduously if we are to regain 
the place which we ought to occupy. Let us come to 
the point then. Is organization a new idea? an idea 
unknown to us? Many of our leading spirits thought 
they understood very well the value of method and 
organization. They went so far as to believe that 
many people in France had made excellent use of 
them. What then is the special character of the inno- 
vation which justifies this campaign in favor of method 
and organization ? 

First of all, it is a campaign of education. Its ob- 
ject is to extend and to make universal the use of 
method and of organization in industry: to demon- 
strate that we must make their application much more 
general than we have done in the past. It is a cam- 
paign to prove that it is to the interest of every 
employer to introduce method and organization in all 
industrial operations, from the co-operation among 
the employers themselves, which is necessary to secur- 
ing the most extensive programs of production, to the 
most minute study of the task of the workman. 

In each of the links of this long chain, sacrificing 
individualism for the sake of the whole, we must 
create standardized methods which will lead up to 
standardized organizations. This is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the new school of Scientific Man- 
agement. 


* * * 
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But does not this new school teach us that it is 
necessary to call in many assistants if we are to or- 
ganize an industry thoroughly and to utilize properly 
the hand of the workman? Where are we to find 
these assistants and how are we to teach them? To 
begin with, the first requisite is to transfer some of the 
actual workers over to the task of analyzing and plan- 
ning the work, which is an essential characteristic of 
the new methods. Numerous examples might be cited 
to show how the output of the shop is increased in 
more than proportionate measure by detailing a few 
competent men to analyze and plan the work in ad- 
vance. In this way, the output frequently amounts to 
two or three times the output of an ordinary shop; 
sometimes more. I might mention a recent example 
in which a riveting job turned out five hundred rivets 
in a teri hour day under average conditions. There 
was nothing difficult about the mechanical process, 
and as the workman was paid by piece rate, it was 
to his interest to do his best. Careful study devel- 
oped the fact that there was no synchronism between 
the various tasks of boring, heating and riveting, 

and that this lack of synchronism which retarded pro- 
duction never corrected itself. 
* minute study brought about the necessary changes, 
and the workmen soon increased their output from 
five hundred to three thousand rivets a day. This 
increase in production was due entirely to the proper 
utilization of both the tools and the labor of the work- 
men, without any suspicion of overwork. 

Examples of this kind have been cited sufficiently 
often to leave us no room for doubt. Many employ- 
ers would like to get the benefit of them. But how 
shall they change from the old way to the new? They 
cannot begin by robbing the shop of its best material 
and assigning them to an investigation of the work, 
without running the risk of lowering the production. 
There is reason enough for hesitation, even on the 
part of those who are the most thoroughly convinced. 
To help them to a decision, I would say to them quite 
frankly: You have at hand a way of making the 
experiment without disturbing a single man in your 
shop. Take a maimed soldier, a good workman who 
is no longer able to work with his hands. You will 
unquestionably find in him an excellent assistant for 
what you wish to undertake. You will render the 
greatest possible service to a brave man, as well as to 
yourself. 

An intelligent workman may easily prove to be the 
man competent to be detailed to the analysis of the 
work. By this I mean a workman, who, having served 
a more or less difficult and thorough apprenticeship, 
is conscious of having earned an honorable place in 
the world of work, and is not without hope of continu- 
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ing to rise, if circumstances are favorable. It is to 
such a man that you must appeal; to the man who, 
before he was injured, might have looked forward 
to being a gang boss or foreman. Heretofore the 
chances were very much against his realizing this 
ambition because the multiplication of the functions 
of an ordinary foreman required a great variety of 
qualifications and of general knowledge; of physical 
and moral qualifications; of administrative, technical, 
and professional knowledge. It was very difficult for 
the average workman to possess all these qualities, 
even in an elementary degree. 

It was in speaking of this all round foreman that 
Taylor said, “When you do succeed in finding a man 
able to fulfill all these functions satisfactorily, you 
must not make a foreman of him, but a chief engineer, 
or a manager at least.” We used to think that all our 
efforts should tend towards the development of this 
rare bird and even that he ought to emerge full fledged 
from school ad hoc. But, if we may believe Taylor 
and his school, we were on the wrong road, and it 
might even be said that this conception of the qualifica- 
tions of a foreman was such as to reduce the number 
of candidates for the position and therefore consti- 
tuted a serious obstacle to the development of indus- 
try. The new school has fewer requirements as to 
what concerns the equipment of its assistants. It 
demands, first of all, that after having received a good 
elementary instruction, they may have acquired gen- 
uine faith in the power of the analytical method of 
work; a faith that will enable them to attack new 
problems and new difficulties without fear. 

This productive method must take full possession 
of the Industrial School; but it can also be introduced 
directly into the shop. It is the shops which will 
develop most of the assistants which Industrial Ex- 


pansion demands. 


The new methods have separated the duties of the 
foreman, and have distributed them among several 
heads, which have sometimes been called “functional 
foremen.” One of them is especially responsible 
for the management of the personnel; another 
for a study of the work; another for the 
study of the use of tools, etc. The first of 
these functional foremen must primarily understand 
men: he must give an account of their intelligence: he 
must know whether they are occupied to the best of 
their ability and physical strength; which of them are 
ambitious to better themselves ; which of them believe 
themselves incapable of further advancement and are 
without ambition to do more than honestly earn their 
daily wage ; he must know how they can be helped and 
encouraged; and which of them are entirely out of 
their element, and should be induced to change their 
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line of work. Without unduly meddling in the priv- 
ate life of the men, he must have sufficient tact not 
to press a man who is laboring under some grave 
anxiety. He must study the new comers; put them 
in the right path; direct them and follow them up. In 
a word, he must hold the personnel in the hollow of 
his hand. To accomplish all this in a shop of one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred men, a man must have 
nothing else to do. Perhaps we will find that the 
maimed are able to fulfill this function and it is inter- 
esting to call attertion to the possibility, although it 
is not the chief object of this paper whose main pur- 
pose is the utilization of professional knowledge. 

Professional knowledge is particularly essential to 
the analysis of the task of the workman. It is equally 
necessary for the preparation of detailed instructions ; 
for the methodical forwarding of the material to be 
manufactured; for the study of improvements to be 
brought about in the tools themselves as well as in their 
maintenance ; for the preparation of the tools necessary 
in all the tasks to be performed. Each of these oper- 
ations must be entrusted to a special head, and it is 
here that the injured workman heretofore described 
has the greatest chance of finding employment. 

The analysis of the work is, moreover, the key to 
the new methods. The breaking up of the work as 
completely as possible into its separate elements is 
the only way of establishing a definite basis for the 
regulation of the wage of the workman. When this 
method is used, a fair bargain can be entered into, by 
which a workman earns good wages, and is free from 
the temptation to limit his output. Above all, the 
analysis of work is the only method of study and re- 
search by which it is possible to attain the maximum 
utilization of the two means of production: viz, the 
hand of the workman, and the use of tools. Such a 
separation of work into its component parts can be 
made only by one who is familiar with the work and 
able to understand all its elements. It must be made 
by aman from the shop. It is not absolutely necessary 
that he study only those tasks which he knows best 
how to actually perform, but he must be familiar with 
shop life. 

It is quite true that at one time the only thing sup- 
posed to be necessary in making a time study was to 
put a stop watch in the hands of the first comer, but 
this idea has been rapidly outgrown. Time study 
made by an incompetent man is worthless. An intel- 
ligent workman, who is able to understand the difficul- 
ties of the work, and the point of view of the operator, 
must therefore be detailed to it. To a shop worker 
there is nothing more absorbing than the study of the 
elements of a given task. I have always found that 
the most experienced workers are amazed at the revel- 
ations that reward such investigation. You would 
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think there would be many applicants for this position, 
but there are none. 

A good workman always experiences a certain de- 
gree of apprehension when he considers giving up a 
trade in which he is proficient and which has been the 
main object of his life. He is not quite sure where 
the path which has been recommended to him may lead 
him. He is often afraid of becoming what they call 
“a paper employee.” It requires some special occasion 
to induce him to enter upon the new road. I have 
already found a few workmen for whom this occaston 
was their being injured. Taylor would have said, 
“That was their opportunity.” 

Again, a man must also be young to be able to 
change his habits, and herein is one more augury of 
success for the maimed. I have said that there is an 
unlimited field for the utilization of the injured in the 
scientific organization of work. I can cite a very im- 
portant building establishment which, after resolutely 
launching itself in the new path, has seen its efforts 
crowned with success—due in large measure to the 
intelligent and faithful co-operation which it has met 
among the maimed; a co-operation which is_ both 
material and moral. ‘This is an example which might 
easily be made general. 

In the foregoing statement, the examples have 
been taken principally from the shop, but it must 
not be assumed that the so-called workman is_ the 
only one concerned. Without going beyond the plant 
which | have just mentioned, I came across an in- 
jured man who never having done any manual 
work took as a model the analysis which he had seen 
mace for shop work, and proceeded in the same way 
to analyze several of the tasks in the work of the 
accounting office, to the great benefit of the service. 
Similar good could be accomplished in many com- 
mercial and administrative concerns. They would 
find it of great advantage to study in this way what 
steps are necessary to take in order to make the work 
of their employees more productive and less labor- 
ious. In conclusion, J would like to address a few 
words directly to one of the most interesting among 
the injured of our country: the farmer. It is true 
that Taylor began his studies in scientific manage- 
ment by devoting his attention to the workman of 
the mechanic class, but he reiterated for those who 
had ears to hear, that agriculture was the most fruit-. 
ful field for the application of these methods. He 
advised their application, there, as everywhere else, 
with the object of increasing the output of the worker 
but above all, with the object of giving an account 
himself of everything that might be better utilized, 
better chosen, and better directed towards the desired 
end. He included in this list the patient researches 
relative to the selection and distribution of crops 
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which so often give marvellous results, and which are 
neglected simply: because more pressing demands 
leave no time for their consideration. How many 
intelligent farmers there are who could render the 
greatest possible service by applying themselves to 
the new task, if only they could be religved of the 
cruel necessity;of doing the actual work! Let but a 
few of 'them take the first steps and they will very 
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soon have established themselves as a centre of in- 
formation on the subject. 

Moreover, it is agricultural life that furnishes the 
most remarkable example of what will-power and 
determination can do to triumph over physical limita- 
tion. “Was it not after losing his life, that Huber 
discovered the most secret marvels of the life of the 
bee ?” 


MAINTENANCE OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT AS A PART nal THE 
TAYLOR SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT?’ 


By H. K. Hatuaway.? 


This paper was written as a report to one of my 
clients where we are endeavoring now to put it into 
effect, and I had hoped before presenting it as a paper 
before the Society to have the plan fully developed 
and worked out in practice, but to do that will re- 
quire a longer time than I had counted upon. My 
chief object in presenting it tonight is to bring up 
for discussion the subject of maintenance and to try 
to make everyone realize the true importance of a 
properly developed maintenance system as a part of 
the Taylor system of management. 


The writer recollects, while an apprentice at the 
Midvale Steel Company, having seen complete de- 
tailed instruction cards covering the operation of 
cleaning boilers, describing step by step each detail 
of the operation and the tools necessary for doing 
the work. These were a part of a system for the 


maintenance of all machinery and equipment de- . 


vised and put into operation by Frederick W. Tay- 
lor while Chief Engineer at Midvale. 

Since becoming associated with the Taylor move- 
ment it has been one of the writer’s chief desires 
to re-establish, as a part of the Taylor System, a 
scheme of plant maintenance such as Mr. Taylor 
developed at Midvale. In the literature of scientific 
management the maintenance of standards has been 
emphasized, and as a matter of fact in all plants 
operating under task and bonus the maintenance of 
standards as to condition of equipment is to a con- 
siderable extent compelled. 

Unfortunately, however, in most plants where 
the system has been installed the necessity of se- 
curing results to defray the costs of installation and 
operation of the system and the pressure to keep 
down expenses which do not directly serve to bring 
about increased production and decreased cost has 


*A paper presented at a meeting of the Taylor Society in 
Boston, Mass., Friday evening, March 2, 1917. 

*Vice-president, Tabor Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


usually prevented the complete working out and de- 
velopment of a maintenance system as a preliminary 
to the installation of task and bonus. By the time 
routing and task and bonus have been installed and 
these features working smoothly some sort of a 
makeshift and wunsystematic scheme for repairs 
primarily, and to some slight extent for keeping 
machines up in good condition, has evolved itself, 
and it is very difficult then to make the management 
see the advisability of something more systematic 
and comprehensive which apparently involves ex- 
pense and which in view of the fact that they are 
accomplishing, in their productive work, results 
which are more than satisfactory, does not appear at 
that time in the light of a necessity. 

The writer’s experience, in a plant which has been 
operating under the Taylor System for about ten 
years but without a properly worked out mainten- 
ance system, has been such as to impress him with 
the full importance of carrying out such a scheme 1s 
is described in this paper, and in the plant referred 
to he is now taking steps to have the details of the 
system worked out and put into operation. 

His conviction is such that in any future installa- 
tion of the Taylor System which he may direct he 
will insist upon the establishment of a maintenance 
system at the start of the work. 

The details of this plan, that is, the forms, in- 
struction cards, etc. are now being worked out in a 
large plant manufacturing stationery, and it is the 
writer’s intention to have presented in the near 
future a supplement to this paper describing the 
mechanism through which the plan described is 
operated. 

The writer’s present object is to impress upon the 
members of the Taylor Society his convictions as to 
the importance of this long neglected but fundamental 
feature of the Taylor System. There is nothing 
original in this plan as it was fully worked out over 
twenty-five years ago. The scheme for the care and 


maintenance of belting which is carried out along, 
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the lines developed by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Barth in 
a majority of the plants operating under the Taylor 
system involves in a simpler form the same princi- 
ples and mechanism. 


Light, Heat and Power 
and Ventilation. 


chine of 
Machine arid Carpenter Shops. 


Operation of 
Maintenance Department. 


(See Chart No. 2). 
Engineer | 


Prosecution of 
Development Work. 


Provision of 


Fire Protection 


Sanitation. 


Cuart No. 1 


Grounds and Buildings including piping 
and wiring forming a part of the building. 


Machinery in all departments, including 
Line shafts, piping and wiring pertaining 
to machines. 


Small Tool Equipment, including 
machine accessories. 


Fixtures—furniture and other appliances 
not coming under the other heads. 


Cuart No. 2 
Subdivision of Functions of Maintenance Department 


The maintenance department is organized and 
operated for the purpose of maintaining the estab- 
lished standards as to equipment throughout the 
plant, upon which depends the performance of each 
productive operation in accordance with the ‘in- 
structions of the Planning Department, both as to 
the method to be followed and the time that such 
operations should consume. 

Its function is preventative rather than correc- 
tive, and it is of the utmost importance that this 
viewpoint be kept constantly in mind by all parties 
concerned with the carrying on of the work of this 
department. To illustrate this it may be said (with- 
out any particular reference to this or any other 
particular plant) that the work of a maintenance or 
repair department has in the past consisted chiefly 
in repairing damage to machinery and other equip- 
ment after it has reached guch a stage that it wae 
no longer possible to operate even inefficiently the 
machine or equipment in question. Ordinarily, un- 
der the old scheme the responsibility for the con- 
dition of equipment was, in theory, vested in the 
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shop superintendent, who in turn delegated this 
responsibility to department heads, and they in turn 
to the foreman. Under such an arrangement the 
Repair Department did not assume the initiative in 
making repairs or keeping equipment in order, but 
made repairs only upon receiving orders to do so or 
reports of damage to equipment from one of the 
executives referred to above. This resulted, in fre- 
quent instances, in machines being run lIcng after 
they had gotten into such bad condition as to pre- 
vent their turning out their maximum production of 
work of the best quality. Frequently repairs were 
put gff until a serious breakdown occurred, which 
prevented the machine being operated. The same may 
be said with reference to small tool equipment. 

Under Scientific Management the Maintenance 
Department is operated in such a manner as to an- 
ticipate and prevent in the greatest possible degree 
loss in output and interruptions to manufacture as 
a result of machinery and equipment getting in bad 
condition or breaking down. Under this system the 
Maintenance Department assumes the initiative and 
the responsibility which are thus centralized in one 
department instead of being divided and scattered 
throughout the plant. Under the old scheme the 
maintenance of equipment was only one of a great 
many things which the executives (superintendent, 
department heads and foremen) had to look after 
and it was well or poorly looked after according to 
the importance attached to it by the various individ- 
uals and the amount of time which other pressing 
duties permitted their giving it. Under the new 
scheme it becomes the matter of foremost import- 
ance to men who devote their entire time and en- 
ergy to it in a consistent and systematic manner. 

The functions of the Maintenance Department 
may be briefly enumerated as follows: 


1. The making of emergency repairs. 


2. Systematic inspection of all machines and other 
equipment at such intervals as will insure the 
detection of any wear or getting out of adjust- 
ment as might result in a breakdown or in im- 
pairing efficient operation. 


3. Making such adjustment, repair or replacement 
as the inspection may show to be necessary. 


4. The keeping up of all useful records concerning 
machinery, such as drawings that are of ser- 
vice in making repairs or in planning work, in- 
ventories of machinery, fixtures and adjust- 
ments, etc. 


5. The working out and development of such im- 
provements or changes in machines, fixtures 
and tools: 

(a) As may be required in order to manu- 
facture a new line of product, or— 

(b) Result in increasing production, reducing 
spoilage and improving quality. 


y 
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(The work covered by items “a” and “b” will 
usually be initiated by the Planning Department or 
the Superintendent, and will be done in accordance 
with their instructions ). 

( As may result in decreasing liability or 
breakdown and necessity for frequent adjust- 
ment or repair. | 

(This will usually originate in the Maintenance 
Department as their inspections and records of re- 
pairs may indicate chronic weaknesses or defects in 
design or construction). 

6. The operation of the Tool Rooms for all manu- 
facturing departments and the maintenance in 


good condition of an adequate supply of small 


tools. 


To appreciate fully the greater importance which 
work of this sort assumes under Scientific Man- 
agement, it is necessary to have some understanding 
of the application of Scientific Management to pro- 
ductive work in the manufacturing departments, and 
to this end a brief explanation nfay be helpful. Each 
operation in the process of manufacture is analyzed 
and studied in the most minute detail, all unneces- 
sary motions being eliminated, defects in materials 
corrected and such improvements made in con- 
ditions of machines and implements as may be 
necessary to permit of the work being done most 
efficiently. These conditions are established as 
standards and by means of elementary time studies 
the time that each operation or job should take un- 
der standarized conditions is determined. This is 
known as the “bonus time”—which is fixed in the 
Planning Department, in advance, for each oper- 
ation on each order started in the shop. If an oper- 
ator completes an operation in the time allowed, he 
receives not only his regular hourly pay for the time 
worked on the job, but a bonus in addition thereto 
as extra compensation for following the method pre- 
scribed by the Planning Department and as his share 
of the gain resulting from the co-operation which the 
system brings about. | 

As the time allowed for each job is based upon 
machines and tools being in first class condition, it 
will be evident that unless these conditions are 
maintained it will be difficult or impossible for the 
operators to earn their bonus, resulting in a loss 
to both the company and the operators. As a simple 
illustration of this point, take the case of a belt 
driven machine which is intended to make a given 
number of revolutions per minute, performing a 
given operation on an article at each revolution. lUf 


the belt is not maintained at the proper tension it. 


will slip and the revolutions per minute will be re- 
duced, with the result that it will not turn out work 
in the time allowed. Likewise, in setting a ma- 
chine, if the bolts, nuts, screws and other parts to 
be adjusted in changing from one job to another are 
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not in good working condition, and if the proper 
wrenches and other small tools are not provided and 
in good condition, this part of the work cannot be 
done in the time allowed. 

The several functions listed on page 7 will now be 
taken up and discussed in the order given. 


1. Emergency Repairs 


Unfortunately, in spite of all that can be done to 
avoid breakdowns they will at times occur and no 
rules can be laid down to take care of this class of 
work. When breakdowns do occur, they will have 
to be dealt with according to the best judgment of 
the head of the Maintenance Department, who will 
give due consideration to the urgency and nature of 
repairs to be made, as well as to the possibilities of 
taking steps to prevent a reoccurence of the break- 
down. 

Breakdowns will be recorded 
record” sheets. 

It may be said that in a great measure the 
efficiency of this department will be indicated by the 
degree of freedom that is enjoyed from breakdowns 
necessitating emergency repairs. 


on the “machine 


2. Systematic Inspection of Mathines and Other 
Equipment 


Periodic inspection of all machines, tools and 
equipment of all kinds will be made by the Main- 
tenance Department’s inspectors. These inspectors 
will be directly under the control of the Mainten- 
ance Department. Their work will be laid out for 
them each day; detailed and specific instructions be- 
ing supplied as to the machines to be inspected, the 
nature of the inspection to be made and the adjust- 
ments or minor repairs to be made, where necessary, 
at the time of inspection. 

The scheme proposed contemplates to a great ex- 
tent having the inspections made by men _ whose 
primary function is that of inspection and who will 
report to the Maintenance Department office any 
repairs that their inspection shows to be necessary, 
while the actual repair work will be done by others. 
The Maintenance Department will issue orders to 
their repair men or for parts to be purchased or 
work to be done outside covering the work that is to 
be done in accordance with the inspector’s report. 
There will, however, be certain well defined excep- 
tions to this rule, such, for example, as making cer- 
tain adjustments of the machine, or replacement of 
‘worn set screws or similar small parts. These ex- 
ceptions should include not only things which do not 
require making of any parts nor the dismantling of 
a machine, and which may be done quickly by the 
inspector alone in the course of his inspection. The 
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instructions for the inspection should cover this 
point. 

In order to carry out systematically the scheme of 
inspection proposed we must have certain printed 
forms, which with their use will be described further 
on. 

Except in the case of the simplest machines or 
appliances, it will be found that certain features or 
parts of the machine require inspection and adjust- 
ment at frequent intervals, whereas other parts may 
require attention only at long intervals. In other 
words, there may be considerable variation in the 
periods of time that may be allowed between inspec- 
tions of different parts of any given machine. For 
each machine (or group of machines of the same 
kind and size or class of other equipment such as 
small tools) there will be a record kept on suitably 
designed forms properly filled for convenient refer- 
ence, there being one or more sheets as may be re- 
quired for each machine or group. This will be 
known as the “Record of Inspection and Repairs.” 

These sheets will show: (a) the different sections 
of the machine to be inspected at one time; (b) the 
symbol of the instruction card for each of these sec- 
tional inspections; (c) the date of last inspection 
and name or initials of the inspector; (d) item let- 
ters or numbers designating“on the instruction card 
the detailed subdivisions of the inspection that called 
for inspections and repairs. For each of these sec- 
tions or parts of a machine to be inspected at one 
time, there will be a detailed instruction card stat- 
ing explicitly what the inspection is to cover, how 
it is to be made, the tools to be used in making the 
inspection, and what adjustment, repairs or re- 
placements are to be made at that time. 

The intervals at which each of these inspections 
should be made must be fixed at first in accordance 
with the best judgment of the man having charge 
of this branch of the system and later modified as 
experience may indicate the necessity or desirabil- 
ity. The intervals should be short enough to insure 
the detection and correction of any wear or getting 
out of adjustment before it has become bad enough 
to interfere with either the quality or quantity of 
work turned out. 

The instruction card will be placed in the Tickler 


to come out on the date when inspection is to be | 
covered in the preceding section. 


made, when it, together with a maintenance inspec- 


tion order, which is also to serve when properly | 


filled out as the inspector’s report, will be issued to 
one of the maintenance inspectors, who will make 
the inspection and adjustments as ordered, turn in 
his report and receive an order and instructions for 
his next job. | 

When an inspection report is turned in by an in- 
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spector it will first be checked to see that all the 
work called for by the instruction card has been 
done. Any repairs which the inspection shows to 
be necessary (in addition to the adjustment of 
minor repairs made in connection with the inspec- 
tion) will be reported by the inspector on a form 
provided for the purpose, which will state fully the 


nature of the work to be done. These reports will 


be passed on by the head of the Maintenance De- 
partment, and if approved orders will be issued for 
making the repairs. Inspectors’ reports calling for 
work to be done must indicate very explicitly the na- 
ture of the work to be done, giving information so 
fully that it will not be necessary for someone else to 
again examine the machine in order to issue intelli- 
gent orders for the repair work. 

After the orders for any work called for by the 
inspectors’ reports have been issued, the following 
procedure will take place: 


a—Make entries on “Record of Inspection and 
Repair Sheet.” 


_ b—Fix date for next inspection and make out in- 
spection order. 


c—Place new inspection order and _ instruction 
card in Tickler under date set for next in- 


spection. 


d—File Inspector’s report under machine and in- 
struction card symbol for. future referenee. 


Each day the maintenance inspection orders and 
the instruction cards for same will be taken from 
the tickler for that day and assigned and issued ong 
at a time to the inspectors. 

In this connection a small bulletin board such as 
is in use in the Planning Department should be 
used for the purpose of showing at all times the 
job on which inspectors are working and jobs ahead 
to be done by each. 


3. Making Adjustments, Repairs and Replace- 
ments Which the Inspection Indicates to Be 
Necessary. 


With the exception of certain points this has been 


So far as possible, parts that wear rapidly°and re- 
quire frequent replacement should be carried in 
stock ready, to be put in place when wanted. This 
would apply to bearings, rolls which from time to 
time require truing up, etc. (Knives, dies, wrench- 
es, etc. come under the head of tools and will be re- 
ferred to under Section 6). 


ty a 
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4. Records Concerning Machines or Other Equip- 
ment. 


Under this heading we would include: 


a—Perpetual inventories. 

b—Drawings or machines, tools and other equip- 
ment, lists of parts of machines, etc. 

c—Records of inspection, adjustments, repairs 
and costs of same. 


d—Plant layouts, including floor plans showing 
locations of machines, and such other records 
as may enable this department to properly 
carry on its work and to supply to the other 
departments any information that may be 
needed in carrying on their work. 


This department should be the custodian of all 
drawings, and tracings, maintaining suitable files for 
the same. 

5. Development of Improvements and Changes in 
Machinery, Tools or Other Equipment. 

(a) When a new line of product is to be brought 
out or alteration made in any existing line, the 
process of manufacture will be worked out by the 
Planning Department, who will determine what 
operations are to be performed, the sequence 
of the operations and the machines or work 
places at which each operation is to be done. 
The Time Studies and Instruction Card men 
in the Planning Department, in working up 
instruction cards for the operations, will de- 
cide what tools and machine attachments are to be 
used and will ascertain whether all of the tools need- 
ed are available in the existing tool room stock or 
whether it will be necessary to make certain new 
tools or modify existing tools. If the latter is the 
case, they will issue an order to the Maintenance 
Department covering the requirements and _ the 
Maintenance Department will proceed to make such 
drawings as may be necessary and do the work. 

(b) When as a result of investigation and exper- 
iment the Time Study and Instruction Card man 
concludes that production may be increased or spoil- 
age decreased by changes in existing equipment or 
by the use of new tools or appliances, they will issue 
an order covering the same to the Maintenance De- 
partment. 

All orders for work of the character covered by 
the foregoing (items a and b) must be approved by 
the Head Time Study man, who will approve all 
drawings for the work before actual construction is 
started. 

It is to be understood that in matters of sufficient 
importance the Head Time Study man will consult 
with the superintendent before approving an order 
and sending it to the Maintenance Department. 

(c) Development work of another and important 
character will originate in the Maintenance Depart- 
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ment. This may be broadly classed as making such 
alterations or improvements in the construction of 
equipment of all kinds or the materials entering into 
their construction as to increase durability, thus re- 
ducing the frequency with which adjustments and 
repairs have to be made, or to permit of more rapid 
operation. The “Record of Inspection and Re- 
pairs” and, in greater detail the inspection reports 
from which they are posted, will indicate those 
things which should receive attention of this sort. 
In making changes of this character the Mainten- 
ance Department will consult Head Time Study 
man on any points that may have a bearing on this 
work (time that work should take, method to be 
followed in performing a given operation, etc.) and 
will secure the superintendent’s approval on under- 
takings involving radical changes or considerable ex- 
pense. | 

It is not desirable that the superintendent should 
be bothered with having to approve the making of 
ordinary changes and repairs which would only 
waste his time and hamper the Maintenance De- 
partment in the efficient performance of the func- 
tion for which it is organized. The, superintendent 
will hold the head of the Maintenance Department 
responsible for the exercise of proper judgment in 
matters of this sort. 


6. Tool Room System. 


The organization and operation of the system for 
caring for and supplying the small tools and ma- 
chine accessories of every kind used in the various 
processes of manufacture will be undertaken by the 
Maintenance Department. 

The Maintenance Department in collaboration 
with the Time Study and Instruction Card men will 
standardize the various tools to be used, as to kind 
and condition, and determine the quantities of each 
that should be kept on hand to insure an adequate 
supply. 

The Tools must be classified and inventoried and 
proper tool room facilities provided for storing them 
in an orderly and accessible manner when not in use. 

A system for the issue and return of tools. used 
only occasionally and for their inspection when re- 
turned and repair when necessary must be provided. 
In the case of those tools which remain continuously 
at a machine or in the operator’s possession, provi- 
sion must be made for systematically inspecting 
them and having new ones issued from the tool 
room to the operator and the old ones returned to be 
put in good condition. 


Conclusion. 


It has not been possible, nor has it been the writ- 
er’s intention to work out the details of the Main- 
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tenance System in this report but rather to outline 
the whole scheme in such a manner as to make per- 
fectly clear what will be required. | 


DISCUSSION 


Lieut. Freperic G. Cospurn:* In discussing a 
paper one usually likes to find fault with some parts 
of it or to add to it. I| find myself unable to do either 
of those things in the case of this paper. But after 
looking over the proof pretty carefully 1 thought that 
I might be of service by illustrating some parts of 
it, by examples of failure to observe these principles, 
and also by examples of benefits of observance. 

About two weeks ago, I found that one of the men 
in our chain shop had a recent record of failures in 
tests. The foreman had recommended his discharge. 
| examined the man’s working conditions. He was 
working at an oil fire and the oil had considerable 
water in it, and the air supply was about half what 
it ought to be. The dies in his hammer were mis- 
placed, so that he was not getting a true link, and 
three of his helpers were green. There were a few 
other things of comparative minor importance. We 
have corrected all of those things and he is now do- 
ing good work again. 

A case was reported to me, of the manufacture of 
a dresser top of heavy sheet copper; the copper was 
being worked by ship fitters, and it was considered 
that it ought to be done by sheet-metal workers. On 
investigation I found that the reason it was being 
done by ship fitters instead of by sheet-metal workers 
was that the only machine that the sheet-metal 
workers had with which to bend that copper was out 
of commission, 

When I went to Philadelphia to the Navy Yard I 
found the circular saws (for wood) in poor condi- 
tion. We hired a new saw filer, who came on the 
condition that we raise the wages for the job. The 
importance of paying higher wages for a saw filer 
had not yet been recognized there, to say nothing of 
recognizing the importance of having the saws in 
good condition; and so we raised the wages and we 
got the saws fixed. It took us six months to get the 
equipment in really good shape. 

In that time we had introduced the Barth system 
for the maintenance of belts, and we simply applied 
it to the maintenance of the saws. That led us to 
the case of machines. Wood-working machines are 
generally poorly designed. They are light, and they 
are not so arranged that they can be oiled properly. 
We could not make them any heavier, but we could 
put them on stiffer foundations and put in oil cups, 
and then arrange for a periodic inspection. 


‘Naval Constructor, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 
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We have in all navy yards traveling cranes of 
capacities up to 40 tons, which are ordinarily allowed 
to get out of commission before they are repaired ; 
and as soon as a crane goes out of commission 
there is a great deal of outcry, because ordinarily we 
have not enough cranes to handle the work. ~ So we 
fixed up a series of inspections,—monthly, quarterly, 
and annually. Each of those inspections was worked 
out in the form of a route sheet, and as we had a 
tickler cabinet we used that to run our crane inspec- 
tions. 
We had a case the other day of a man who had 
done a bit of bad work. He had punched slots in 
some angle bars, these slots being about a half inch 
wide and three inches long. I found that he had been 
given by the tool room a punch about a half an inch 
square, and had used a machine that was not adapted 
to the work. He should have been given a punch 
that was about a half an inch wide, and about one 
and one half inches long. Also he should have had 
a dead-beat gagged punching machine. The machine 
that he ought to have had was out of commission, 
and the one that he had to use was not in good shape. 

Those things we did improve to some extent in 
Philadelphia, starting with the belt service as a basis. 
The advantage of that belt service we cannot magnify. 
As you all know, the price of leather belting has gone 
up, and we have considered the introduction of woven 
cotton belting at the Boston yard. We offset adverse 
opinions as to woven belting by a series of facts 
which we obtained from Philadelphia, where we had 
run a test of the woven belting. It started, if my 
memory serves me correctly, about four years ago, 
and on each of the belts under test we had a report 
from the belt records that was simply incontroverti- 
ble evidence that the woven belts were perfectly good, 
and in many cases better than the leather belts and 
certainly cheaper. 

We have started to introduce the belt service at 
Boston. When we started we had four men whose 
sole job it was to repair belt breakdowns. After 
we had the service started and had given proper at- 
tention to some of the belts and had started the in- 
spection, we found that we could reduce the number 
of belt men to two; which not only saved the wages 
of two mechanics, but cut the breakdowns in two, 
which is a matter of major importance. 7 

In drop-forge work particularly I am impressed 
with the necessity for maintenance inspection. Drop- 
forge dies wear. Drop hammers develop side lash 
in the guides. There are various other ailments. In 
the manufacture of chains we have practically a drop- 
forge process. Recently on account of the difficulties 
that we had had, it was suggested that we have an 


inspection and report, at the beginning of every shift, 
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on the condition of the dies. This afternoon the 
foreman told me that he found that the dies on one 
hammer were slightly misplaced, and he was very 
much worried about it, but that we could fix it in 
time—a matter that a few weeks ago would not have 
occasioned any interest at all—and yet it makes the 
difference between good chain and bad. 

We have records on our dies that show the 

material of which they are made, the proper heat 
treatment, the date put in service, the length of time 
that each pair of dies is used, the product from each 
pair of dies, and so forth, so that we can forecast 
their lives somewhat and know about when to expect 
trouble from them. 
_ The relation between maintenance of equipment and 
task work is referred to in the paper. I had a very 
interesting case of it at Philadelphia when we intro- 
duced task work and bonus to scaling paint. Knowing 
‘that there was going to be a great deal of trouble 
when we got task work under way, I spent a great 
deal of time getting the equipment ready. We started 
with the power-house and the air compressors and 
the distribution lines, and the separators to get water 
out of the air, and the provision of good hose, and 
good couplings that would not leak, so as to get the 
pressure and the volume of air at the hammers; and 
then we fixed the hammers the best we could, and 
doubled the stock of tools. By time study, we in- 
vestigated the shape of the chisel. And then, after 
all that, and after trying to impress on everybody’s 
mind the necessity for having everything right, we 
started task work, and the next morning the trouble 
began. 

The men who had been repairing hammers did not 
know what a day’s work was in repairing hammers, 
until they got to working for task workers who had 
a definite task to do, and where they had to have 
everything right to do it. I knew it was coming, but 
we could not get anything under way until we got 
the task workers to help us. 

As to the relation between maintenance and sched- 
uling. The scheduling of work, I have found, is of 
enormous importance, and we have been developing 
it. If you count on performing a particular part of 
the work on a particular machine at a particular time, 
and the machine will not work when you get ready 
to use it, it not only upsets that particular job, but 
a whole lot of other jobs. If by inspection previously 
you can anticipate those troubles and correct them, 
it will save time and avert confusion. I don’t know 
how many of us here have really tackled the job of 
scheduling work—laying it out far in advance of all 
_ the men and all the machines in a fair-sized plant. 
But as soon as you do try it you will find that the 
knowledge that you can positively rely on the pres- 
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ence of your tools and of your men and of their all 
being in good order is of primary importance. You 


‘cannot have it unless you make this inspection in 


order to correct the trouble before it happens. 

There are many other things tied up with this— 
such as the cost of idle equipment, and the reduction 
of output and hence the reduction of earnings. 


Mr. Rosert T. Kent:' A suggestion might be 
offered in regard to the instruction card for the 
periodic inspection. In inspecting certain lines of 
equipment there are specific questions which have to 
be answered in regard to that equipment. These 
questions should be printed on the report blank. Very 
frequently a man will over-look some item, unless 
he has to make a definite mark on a card or on a 
report. If he is simply told by the instruction card 
to inspect certain parts, he may pass those parts 
through carelessness or laziness. But if he has to 
answer “yes” or “no,” or take a measurement and 
make the entry on a blank that is already provided, 
and if he is required to fill out every space on that 
blank, he is very apt to make a full report and look 
into every item that he is required to inspect. 

I don’t believe that the importance of inspection and 
maintenance of equipment is fully realized. I have 
had the opportunity in the last few months of study- 
ing a lot of production time studies. These produc- 
tion studies are time studies extending from one day 
to several days, and they note every interruption to 
the manufacture and state the cause thereof. And in 
examining these production studies which came into 
my hands I was impressed with the fact that nearly 
all the delays which occurred were avoidable and pre- 
ventable. If there had been proper maintenance 
inspection prior to the operation of the machinery the 
production and actual output would have been. about 
20 per cent greater than the studies that I was exam- 
ining showed. 3 

I think that a paper such as Mr. Hathaway has 
presented is merely the starter of a whole series of 
papers of a similar character that should be presented 
before this Society. What we want is papers dealing 
not so much with the theory of scientific manage- 
ment—we have lots of text books on that—but we 
want the practice. 


Mr. WiLtiaAM O. LitcutNer:* At the present time 
the great amount of business which almost all man- 
ufacturing concerns have on hand has made it 
necessary to run all machines to maximum capacity, 
and in fact, to over-capacity, and naturally this has 


‘Consulting Engineer, New York City. 
2Consulting Engineer of Thompson and Lichtner, Boston, 
Mass. 
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been the cause of a great increase of machinery re- 
pair expense. You might say that the easiest thing 
would be to put on more people to take care of this 
increase in repairs; but we all know that on repair 
work it is impossible to put on a big gang of men and 
expect to get out work in proportion to the number 
of men put on. Besides this, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have some kind of a follow-up system, just 
the same as if you were manufacturing a product, in 
order to get it out at a reasonable cost. 

I have been working on this problem of systematiz- 
ing the repair and maintenance department of several 
large manufacturing concerns and have gone into 
this question quite deeply. This field of management 
work is the one which in even well systematized plants 
has hardly been considered, with the consequence that 
we are just now commencing to scratch the surface. 
It is questionable just how far it is economical to go 
in systematizing the repair and maintenance depart- 
ment which handles the repairs and maintenance of 
a shop using a diversified lot of different kinds of 
special machines, In a great many cases, repairs must 
be done at a moment’s notice so as to put the machine 
into operation again in the minimum time. It is en- 
tirely different from a straight machine problem. 

Under the old plan of doing things, anyone can 
make out an order on the repair and maintenance 
department for work they wish to have done whether 


it is absolutely necessary or not, and in due time, 


some carpenters or machinists arrive on the job. 
When the carpenters, for instance, get out there, they 


find that the work the foreman wanted to have done 


requires some special tools or materials, so one or 
all of them return to the shop to get them and then, 
ten chances to one, they will not get all they need and 
have to send again before completing the job. This 
plan is not only costly but it holds up production by 
not keeping the machines in running order. With 
orders coming in in this way, is there any wonder 
that we find the repair and maintenance department 
in a chaotic state and doing the work which is not 
really needed the most, but the work wanted by some 
official on account of his authority, or the work 
wanted by some foreman who is the most persistent. 
How many concerns could exist nowadays, or could 
tolerate such a procedure in getting out their regular 
product of goods? 

The plan which I am following in starting on a 
problem of this kind is first to get out a list of names 
of parties who can send in orders on the repairs and 
maintenance department where all the orders for 
work are received. This department, upon receipt 
of an order, makes out a repair or construction order 
for the work, provided the cost of the work is not 
over, say, $20.00, in which case the signature of an 
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officer of the company is required before the order 
is acted upon. An inspection ticket is made out with 
the order which is given to one of the inspectors who 
looks up the job and makes a detailed report of what 
is required, which includes a bill of material, neces- 
sary measurements, etc. From this inspection re- 
port, the planning department makes out the necessary 
route sheets, tickets, stores issues, and sends the party 
who made the requisition a promise as to when the 
job will be completed. This procedure of course is 
not followed if the job is an emergency job, in which 
case the men nearest the breakdown are generally 
called upon to do the job. I have found in every 
plant where I have taken over the repair and main- 
tenance department, that of all the repair jobs that 
came through previous to our installation work, 50 
to 75 per cent of them were considered as necessary 
emergency jobs while now this percentage has been 
reduced to 5 per cent. The work is assigned to the 
workmen in the sequence of their importance and 
finally daily working schedules are laid out for each 
of the men according to their trades. The repair and 
maintenance men call for their tickets and instruc- 
tions and return them upon their completion. The 
ideal plan would be to not only assign definite work 
to each man but to have the work done as a task, 
that is, predetermine the amount of time it should 
take a man to do the job, and if it is completed sat- 
isfactorily in that time, pay him a bonus. This last 
step has not yet been accomplished to my knowledge 
but is is only a matter of months before some of the 
firms will have accumulated enough data on this class 
of work to be able to very accurately predetermine 
the time for doing new work. 

I want to call your attention to a very adequate 
inspection system to be used with the above. 

A. Inspection of Repair Work. 

Ist. Send an inspector, sometimes called an in- 
spection engineer, to determine materials required for 
job, dimensions, etc., as cited above. 

2nd. Send an inspector to job where workmen are 
just starting a job to see that the work is started 
right and that all tools and materials are on job. This 
ordinarily is the foreman who used to direct his own 
men and work before the planning department was 
established. 

3rd. Send the inspector under 2nd head to make 
a final inspection of the work which was finished. 

B. Inspection for Maintenance. 

An inspection for the maintenance of a plant is the 
one way for reducing the amount of repair work re- 
quired to be done in any plant and will make the 
amount of breakdowns almost negligible. The 
method of procedure to develop this inspection is to - 
have the master mechanic go over each machine, 
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pump, engine, belt, etc. in detail, and note exactly 
what is to be inspected on each and how often it is 
to be inspected. He then gets out detailed instructions 
for the inspector of each of these items. These are 
given to the planning department who issues inspec- 
tion tickets and corresponding instruction cards for 
each job to be inspected. This inspection card is then 
filled in by the inspector according to his findings. 
Upon its return, master mechanic goes over these 
cards and for all necessary repairs he issues repair 
orders to have the work attended to. These main- 
tenance inspections must be made generally when the 
machines are down at night or over Sunday although 
in some cases we require the inspector to interview the 
operator on machine to get his viewpoint about how 
machine is running. In other words, you have to 
recognize the fact that the man or men using a 
machine day in and day out can tell pretty well as 
soon as the slightest noise or stiffening of a machine 

urs. 

The question about having tools with machines is 
another large item, and in the studying of routing 
for inspection that can be brought out. At one print- 
ing establishment we found only one kit of tools for 
about 12 machines, and the men spent about three- 
quarters of their time in getting their machines ready. 
It took them eight hours to make ready one press, 
and out of the eight hours, three hours were spent in 
hunting up tools. By an expenditure of possibly 
$100.00 all the machines could be equipped with all 
the necessary tools, which would mean a saving of 
at least this amount weekly. 


Mr. James F. McEnnery:' I came here tonight 
as the guest of our Production Manager, Mr. Ballou, 
who is a member of your society, and with no other 
thought in mind than the one we see painted on every 
railroad crossing-bar, namely, to “Stop, Look and 
Listen,” when to my surprise I am asked to stand be- 
fore you and say something on a subject which deals 
with me very closely in my position at our factory. 

We have an installation of scientific management, 
placed there by Mr. Barth, that is giving us a result 
we would never have been able to attain in produc- 
tion and delivery of finished product were it not for 
this same installation, and after listening to the very 
instructive paper read by Mr. Hathaway, and having 
had experiences similar to some he told us about, it 
has brought still more forcibly to my mind this matter 
' of maintenance and repair of machinery and tools, 
and its direct relation to production and delivery of 
finished parts. 

While it is not my experience, as it was that of 
Lieutenant Coburn, to have men waiting for me at 
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the gate, 1 do have men waiting for me as I pass 
through the factory, to notify me that they have a 
task to perform which specifies the turning out of 
so Many pieces per hour, and that the belt is contin- 
ually slipping, or the feed is not working properly, 
or the fixture is not in good condition, and they ask 
how they are going to make premium if such troubles 
are allowed to continue, and threaten to leave if they 
are not rectified. Of course, we do not want this 
to happen, nor do we want this spirit of annoyance 
to hamper them while endeavoring to earn their pre- 
miums, for then the company suffers in output, and 
the disturbed condition of the man prevents him from 
doing his best. The production manager has his trou- 
bles immediately this thing happens, and the man- 
ager and the sales force make his life miserable for 
him, so the train of ills that follows in the wake of 
a poor maintenance department is enough to wreck 
all the rest of the good work scientific management 
may produce. So, while as yet we are in a crude way 
as far as maintenance is concerned, we are endeavor- 
ing to get going if the right direction with this all- 
important part of our management. I can see we 
must deal with it just as specifically as we have with 
our speeds, feeds, time studies and all the other de- 
tails that go to make a thorough installation of 
scientific management. 

The results we get from this maintenance depart- 
ment of ours are shown up very forcibly in the re- 
turns in production we are able to get from our 
machines. While this result is also helped by good 
operators, by well applied speeds and feeds, yet it 
would go all for naught, if the equipment and tools 
were not kept up to a high state of repair. I can 
see how much more we can get from our equipment 
if we but develop in this matter along the lines Mr. 
Hathaway so ably presented. | 

The matter of setting tasks in this department 
seems rather a difficult one to me at this moment, 
yet I must say if this is possible, we should be as 
well fitted to put it in force as anyone, because we 
try to keep our machinery of the same type; this is, 
we adopt a certain type of machine to do our work, 
then stick to that type when we purchase others, 
making it easier for an inspector to follow the weak 
points and keep them tuned up, and also be able at the 
same time to fix a time for such repairs. I have 
given this matter considerable thought, but I must 
confess that Mr. Hathaway’s paper shows me how 
little 1 have accomplished after all, and how much 
I must do to get it up to the plane of the rest of our 


installation. 
I was interested to hear the remarks of Lieutenant 


Coburn, in regard to his experience with belting, and 
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along that line I would like to tell of an experience 
we have had lately that may be of value. 

We have two sets of machines of the same type 
which came from a western firm, The first set which 
we received were equipped with leather belts, and 
when the second set arrived, we found those equipped 
with cloth belts. Now, with the first lot we are having 
trouble with the belts slipping and stretching, while 
on the other lot, with the woven belts, we get a 
much more regular speed, a better production, and 
our time studies work out better. I wonder whether 
this is a condition any other of you gentlemen have 
ever experienced. It would interest me greatly, if 
there are any here this evening who have this problem 
to contend with, to hear their views on the subject, 
as this matter of belting is going to give us consider- 
able thought and expense before we are through with 
the problem of upkeep and maintenance. 


Mr. Gustav E. Scuutz:' There is one point I 
should like to bring out, that possibly Mr. Hathaway 
did not fully bring out in his talk on maintenance, 
and one I think that the new members and those here 
who are not members should understand. Some of 
us have been maintaining conditions for a consider- 
able time on small tools and part of a plant’s equip- 


ment. Some visitors here may get the impression 


that we do not do that. I do not know whether Mr. 
Hathaway made that point clear, or whether my 
statement is worth -while; but we do maintain the 
tools, and many features of the machine tools, includ- 
ing belting. In other words, under Scientific Man- 
agement there is a condition determined under which 
the job is to be done, and under the Taylor System 
that condition is maintained at least up to the point 
of present control of points that affect the job directly. 

But this does not include maintenance as a matter 
of prevention on some parts of the machines. Parts 
not covered by this maintenance can be properly 
analyzed and the maintenance as a preventive can be 
taken up. We might take an engine lathe and analyze 
and find the weak points. We can find the weak 
points on some of our machinery, and that will give 
us a lot of information. It is largely those things 
that we haven’t control of, because they do not come 
under a regular inspection. The point that I want 
to make is that we do maintain the other standards. | 
have been requested to put a question to Mr. Hatha- 
way. What is there in Mr, Hathaway’s method for 
the maintenance of machinery different from the 
method, first, of ordinary management, and second, 
of systematized management, so called? 
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Mr. H. K. HatHaway: I have not had any per- 
sonal experience with the so-called systematized man- 
agement, and I don’t know anything about it. I have 
had experience with so-called ordinary management— 
and I have had experience with scientific manage- 
ment. Under ordinary management there is no such 
thing as the sort of maintenance I had in mind in 
presenting this paper tonight—that is, maintenance 
for the purpose of preventing interruption to manu- 
facture and the prevention of breakdowns. Under 
the old style of management the custom is to wait 
until something breaks down, and then fix it. That 
is the old style. What I am proposing is not some- 
thing new at all—it is something which does not exist. 
As Mr. Schulz states, we do under scientific manage- 
ment in the plants operating under the Taylor System 
maintain our equipment; and as Mr. McEnnery 
brought out we do maintain our equipment. Other- 
wise the earning of a task and the earning of a bonus 
would not be possible. 

The point I am making is that we do not carry it 
out in a systematic manner. We do not do it as 
thoroughly and in a manner so as to avoid annoyances 
to anything like the extent that we should. What I 
am proposing is in anticipation of breakdowns—anti- 
cipation of troubles—and not waiting as we do under 
the old-style management, until something goes 
wrong, and then going and fixing it. 

A comparison might be made with a fireman. We 
maintain fire departments in our cities. When a fire 
breaks out we rush the firemen there to put the fire 
out. There is such a thing, however, as fire preven- 
tion. And fire prevention is more important than fire 
extinction, 

Now, Mr. Schulz pointed out in his discussion that 
we take care of the small tools. Mr. Schulz has just 
completed overhauling and rearranging what I regard 
as the best tool room in the United States. I thought 
it was the best before Mr. Schulz took hold of it, and 
I think it is by far the best a: the present time. Now, 
what he said with respect to small tools applies and 
holds good in the case of machine shops, because 
there we are compelled to keep up our small tools 
and provide a system of keeping them up. In the 
machine shop we are required to provide a system 
for keeping our belts up to proper condition and ten- 
sion, and we do it in a very scientific manner. But when 
it comes to the machines themselves, in the Tabor 
Manufacturing Company, of which I happen to be an 
officer, know men are earning their bonus on the 
machines, but they are in some instances having 
difficulty to do it, where it ought to be perfectly easy, 
because we have not looked far enough ahead and 
taken care of those machines in a sufficiently sys- 
tematic manner. That is, we have let them go on 
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and the machines get just a little bit out of order— 
the spindles a little bit out of alignment—the shears 
on the lathe a little bit worn—not enough to prevent 
a man from earning his bonus or to prevent him from 
doing good work. But if you take the man off that 
machine—the man who has been running it right 
along in that condition, who is a man of long ex- 
perience and who therefore has learned just how to 
humor the machine in order to allow for those slight 
inaccuracies of alignment and wear—and put a new 
man on there, who may be a perfectly good mechanié¢, 
it will be a week, two weeks or three weeks before 
that fellow can earn his bonus. Now, if the machine 
had been kept in condition through systematic inspec- 


tion and systematic adjustment, the new man would 


go in there and earn his bonus right off the bat. 

As an illustration of the old way, some few years 
ago I took a place as superintendent of a concern 
that was manufacturing steam engines. In that shop 
there was a “bull lathe” for turning fly wheels—an 
old-fashioned affair. There are very few of that 
type of lathes in the country today. In the turning 
the diameter of the fly wheels did not have to be 
accurate, but of course it had to be fairly round. 
But when it came to the bore, that bore had to be a 
press fit on the crank shaft. There was only one man 
in that shop of about 150 men who could bore a hole 
in a fly wheel with the bull lathe and get that hole 
straight and round. Now, this man was somewhere 
around 75 years of age. He had been brought up 
with that lathe—he had lived with it—and he knew 
every tooth in its gears and every groove and scratch 
in its bearings, and he knew, as the tool advanced 
along the bore just when he must hit it a tap here or 
let it out a little for a tight place there, and he could 
accurately bore fly wheels with that machine. Now, 
that is going ta a ridiculous extreme. If that man 
had left or had died, they would have had to have 
stopped building engines, because no man in the place 
could have bored fly wheels. 

Now, then, in that shop nobody ever thought of 
doing anything to a machine until it broke down. 
Nobody ever thought of repairing a belt until the 
belt would not turn the machine over. In fact, each 
man was expected to look after his own belts and 
make his own repairs. That was really a remarkable 
shop. It was the only shop that I ever came in con- 
tact with where we had no “non-productive” labor. 
The men on the machines made their own repairs and 
moved their own machines from place to place, and 
repaired their own belts. If Bill over there on his 
machine needed help, John would leave the machine 
that he was on and go over and help him—thorough 
cooperation! This is an old story, and you may have 
heard it before. But when I went there the manager, 
who was a young man, as I was, said that the way 
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to make money was to keep down the non-productive 
expenses, and he hammered that into me, and I said, 
“Yes, that is right, let’s keep down the non-productive 
expense ;” and we had got it down to the point where 
there was no non-productive expense, and in less than 


‘two years time the concern failed. I am not giving you 


this non-productive instance just for fun, but be- 
cause it carries a real lesson. It amuses me now al- 
though it did not amuse me then, because I took it 


-very seriously. The persistence of the idea of keeping 


down “non-productive” expense is one if not the chief 
reason why we have had difficulty in carrying through 
the plan I have talked about tonight. 

“Why should we go to this expense?” say our 
clients, “All the workmen are making their bonus 
nicely—what is the use of having a machine inspected 
when it is working all right?” That is the way our 
clients look at the matter and we cannot get it done. 

You must bear in mind that before making time 
studies and putting the work on task and bonus all of 
the machines were gone over and put in first class 
condition. 

Yes, we have maintenance departments. But as to 
having a man to go over a machine when it does not 
have anything apparently wrong with it, to find out 
what may be wrong with it, when nobody says there 
is anything the matter,—that they cannot do, because 
that is non-productive expense. 

But let them go on, three, four or five years after 
the system has been started. Presently we find that 
this fellow on a lathe, where they have always made 
their bonus, is having difficulty to make it, and he is 
falling down; or you may have to put a new man on 
there, because the old man has been advanced to 
another machine, and the new man cannot make his 
bonus, in spite of all that is done to help him. And 
if you look into it you will find that that machine 
has little by little gotten out of adjustment and out of 
condition, and that that is the reason why the new 
workman has not been able to make his bonus and 
is not getting his work out on time. 

Now, what I am proposing tonight is nothing new. 
It is something that is being done in a way, but it is 
not being done right. It is something that Mr. Taylor 
started 30 or more years ago at the Midvale Steel 
Works. I happened to see what was left of it when | 
I was there. 


Mr. R. R. Keety:’ With a client of mine I have 
just gone into this problem. We are scheduling the 
work, and that brings up the matter of the repair 
and maintenance of machines, because if we assign a 
definite piece of work to a machine, and then the 
machine goes down, there is trouble because of that 
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repair work. I have formed in this particular plant 
what we are calling a standing committee on 
standards, made up of three heads of departments, 
one of them the chief tool designer, another the 
maintenance engineer, and the other the supervisor 
of time study. These three men recommend standard 
practice. The first thing coming up in studying an 
operation is whether the operation is necessary, and 
if it is necessary, whether the equipment is right or 
not. That involves the tool design, and then the 
maintenance of equipment. Our maintenance engi- 
neer has not only cut down the size of the repair 
gang, but has greatly improved the quality of their 
work. We have in use an “idle time card” on the 
face of which is designated various possible causes 
for delay. The proper item showing the cause of 
the delay is checked on this card and the card sent 
into the office. This gives definite information, and 
on this, the maintenance engineer acts in making the 
repair, if such is necessary. The maintenance en- 
gineer has an inspector devoting his time exclusively 
to inspecting machines with the object of preventing 
shut-downs. He is assigned definite departments 
daily, and makes his report on a printed form where 
all the points to be looked after are listed, by check- 
ing each item as inspected, and making notations 
where necessary. By this method, he does not over- 
look any points in his inspection trip. He also makes 
required minor repairs himself as he proceeds in his 
work. On this written report, as a basis, the main- 
tenance engineer assigns the jobs to the proper men 
in the repair gang. 

We are to have a belt machine, which Mr. Hatha- 
way’s company is building. 

The maintenance engineer is in charge of the entire 
physical upkeep of the plant. This includes the repair 
foreman, master mechanic, the electrician, the power- 
house engineer and the millwright, and an inspector 
under his direction. 

The small tool repair we have not found fit to put 
under the maintenance engineer, because so many of 
the tools require tool-room work. We have left the 
tool inspection and repair of all tools directly under 
the tool-room fgreman, and he in turn is directly under 
the supervision of the chief tool designer. There- 
fore, the matter of the small tools is not under the 
maintenance engineer. 

Repair parts were being handled in all kinds of 
ways under the old scheme. The parts that were 


not needed on a machine, together with new repair 
parts, were chucked away in a room. We are now 
standardizing the kinds and quantities of repair parts 
to be carried, and have put these in charge of the 
store keeper, to be delivered only for repairs on 
the proper order of the maintenance engineer. This 
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not only reduces the investment in new parts, but puts 
them where they can be found quickly when wanted. — 

We are using all leather belts, and whenever a belt 
is badly worn, it is sent away to the factory, remade, 
properly oiled, glued and sewed together. With the 
present high price of leather belting, we find that this 
practice materially reduces our bills for leather 
belting. 


Mr. FraAnK ADAMS BAKER:' The Company with 
which I am connected has started a system of machine 
inspection that is giving good results. The inspection 
of various classes of machines is made weekly, special 
attention being paid to the safety devices. Reports 
to be filled in by the inspectors are made up by list- 
ing vital parts of the machine as clutch, spur gear, 
bearings, glands, steam connections, etc. These 
words are checked to indicate that the parts have 
been examined. As the machines are brought into 
better condition, it will of course be necessary to 
change the form of these reports, but for the present 
they are serving their purpose in a very satisfactory 
manner. 


Mr. SANForD E, THompson:? In listening to the - 
criticisms that are being made tonight by scientific 
managers themselves, one almost might say that 
shops operating under—scientific management are 
handling their repr intentional poor fashion. 
One might almost think, also, that the bonus workers 
were being hard put to accomplish their jobs. Now, 
why do we hear such remarks from these men, men 
having as fine running shops as any in the country? 
For this reason. In a shop running on old-fashioned, 
haphazard principles, where a belt breaks and it is 
considered an act of providence and something that 
cannot be avoided, where if a machine gives trouble 
the operators simply have to sit down and lose their 
piece rate or their time—for that is the old-fashioned 
way of doing it—in that kind of a shop bad manage- 
ment in handling repairs does not show up. Break- 
downs are expected. No record is kept of them. But 
just as soon as you organize the shop so that it is 
operating under exact standards and is running 
smoothly, where the work is laid out for the indi- 
vidual men, and they are expected to do a job not 
only in the right time but in the best fashion; then 
it is that even small defects as well as large ones in 
the maintenance department show up quickly and 
clearly and the maintenance department is forced to 
raise itself to a plane which compares with the rest 
of the mill or factory. . 
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Also, in connection with the development of bonus 
work the conditions are similar. In the old-fashioned 
way of doing it where a man is working by the day 
or by the piece he simply loses his time when the 
machine is shut down. The management’s attention 
seldom is called to the defect, they know nothing 
about it, and the man realizes that he must submit 
or lose his job. Now with more exact standards and 
- bonuses, the slightest loss of bonus automatically is 
brought to the attention of the managing department. 
Consequently, you have an intimate co-operation. If 
a machine is down for repairs and a man loses his 
bonus through the fault of his machine, a kick is ex- 
pected, a “damage report” comes through as a matter 
of routine and the machine must be fixed. And by 
_ making this trouble the men not only do themselves 

a good turn, but also are all the time doing the man- 
agement a good turn by showing them that they must 
keep up to their job and handle their machinery and 
their methods in such a shape that the whole shop 
can be worked efficiently. 


Mr. Henry Reep Matiory:' I should like to ask 
a question. In a factory where there are a great 
many old machines, the inspector in going through 
and making a thorough inspection would probably 
have to dismantle a whole machine and go through it 
in order to find out all the faults in it. Here is one 
point I should like to bring up. Is it necessary to 
tear down the whole machine and examine every part 
of it, and then find out that you probably have to 
buy a new machine, rather than to make all the new 
parts for it? 


_ Mr. H. K. HatHaway: ( want to comment on 
what Mr. Thompson has said. I may have given you 
the impression that we who are interested in operat- 
ing shops under scientific management are not keep- 
ing our machinery up so that the men can earn the 
bonus.’ I may perhaps have exaggerated that condi- 


tion. We do keep them up after a fashion. What I 


am complaining of is that we really do not keep them 
- up in a systematic way. Now, Mr. Thompson says, 
and very properly, that if we do not keep them up 
so that the men can earn the bonus, if the condition 
gets too hard for the men to accomplish their task 
they will kick and will compel us to keep up the 
machines. Very true. But why should we shoulder 
that onto the man? Why should we make conditions 
for him so difficult that he comes to us and forces 
us by his persistent complaints to do something that 
we ought to have done in the beginning, so that he 
never would have to complain about the condition 
of his machine? That is the point I want to make. 
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And that is what Mr. Taylor had in mind with the 
maintenance system as he developed it at Midvale 
in the early’ days: to prevent things getting in such 
a condition as to make it difficult for a man to earn 
Of course one of the finest features about 
the bonus is that it does force the management to 
live up to its responsibilities. 

Now, there is another point that I started to refer 
to in connection with Mr. Schulz’s discussion, and I 
got off the track. Mr. Schulz pointed out that we 
do take care of the small tools in a machine shop, 
and in a machine shop we do, I should say, take care 
of them as a rule very well, and we take care of the 
belts very well. Now, in plants that are not machine 
shops—and there are as many plants today under 
scientific management in other lines of industry as 
there are in the machine industry—in those shops the 
tendency is to neglect the small tools. In fact, the 
majority of them will tell you, if you ask them, in 
speaking of tool rooms or tool maintenance system, 
“We have no tools in our plant—we do not use them.” 
And you go around and size up any workman, and 
you will find that the pockets in his overalls are just 
bristling with screw-drivers, wrenches, pieces of 
wood, and one thing and another, that he uses. | 

As to Mr. Mallory’s point, the condition of the 
machinery as a whole at the time the operation in- 
volving the use of the machine is put on the bonus, 
when the time studies have been made, ought of 
course to be looked into. It is almost invariably 
necessary to completely over-haul whatever machinery 
you are going to bring under the task and bonus 
system. After that has been done once it ought not 
to be necessary to completely dismantle the machinery 
to inspect it. As I tried to point out in my paper, 
there are some parts of the machine which wear 
rapidly, which should be looked after at frequent 
intervals. There are other parts which do not call 


_for inspection, perhaps, except at intervals of three 


or four months, and some parts perhaps once a year. 
If a machine is so old and in such a condition as to 
cost more to repair it than a new machine would cost, 
then of course the obvious thing to do is to put in a 
new machine. i 

Mr. McEnnery, of the Universal Winding 
Company, referred to the question of tasks. I had 
not in this matter looked so far ahead as to set tasks 
for maintenance work. I do not know whether it — 
might be done or might not. There are some parts 


of it, no doubt, that could be handled on a task basis. 
But I should be perfectly well.satisfied if we could 
only have it done systematically, and without wait- 
ing for the workman to come to us and say, “Here, 
I cannot make my bonus on this machine, and if 
you do not fix it up I am going to quit.” That is 
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the point I make. The management should get 
under its responsibility. 

As to the carrying of a stock of parts, whether 
that stock should be carried by the maintenance de- 
partment or carried in regular stores, I think is a 
matter of inferior importance. If you have a store- 
keeper’s department, I suppose that is where they 
should be carried; and if not, the maintenance de- 
partment should carry some stock or stores. 


Mr. Gustav E. Scuutz: There is one other 
point I should like you to bring out. When you do 
some these things—when you inspect and repair the 
machines—you get a much stronger machine, and 
the man working on it gets the benefit of that. 


Mr. HatHaway: Yes, in putting a machine on 
task and bonus, almost invariably after we have gone 
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over it and put it in first-class condition we have a 
better machine than we had before, because we have 
strengthened it. 


Mr. Scuutz: And that is true of maintenance, 
too? 


Mr. HatHaway: You mean as to the company’s 
break-downs ? 


Mr. Scuutz: Yes. 


Mr. HatHaway: Mr. Taylor used to say that 
if a machine broke down two or three times at the 
same point, that was nobody’s fault, but if it broke 
down four or five times that was the fault of the 
man in charge of maintenance. 


THE TABOR BENEFICIAL SOCIETY ’ 


BY HERMAN J. HuTKIN AND NATHANIEL JOHNSON 


People employed in a plant do not, as a general 
rule, get together in a proper spirit of mutual and 
helpful cooperation unless they have formed from 
among themselves an organization devoted to such 
a purpose. Such an organization should be man- 
aged exclusively by the employees themselves. 

Working people as a rule look upon anything in 
the line of welfare work done for them by their em- 
ployers as charity, and they usually look with dis- 
favor upon anything which may savor of charity be- 
ing done for them. They only enjoy fully such bene- 
fits as come from their own efforts. 

There is such an organization at the plant of the 
Tabor Manufacturing Company in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and it is the intention of the writers to give a 
fairly complete account of the causes leading up to 
the formation of this organization, its purposes, and 
activities. 

Before this organization was formed, if an em- 
ployee was injured or became ill, unless he was one 
of those who had been able to set aside a sufficient 
amount of money to guard against such misfortune, 
he was inevitably set back financially, and as there 
was no scheme in effect to take care of any such 
cases, it was necessary to let him work out his own 
salvation so far as financial relief was concerned. If 
he was fortunate enough to have any friends who 
were popular throughout the plant, and they in turn 
were willing to do so, a scheme of some sort—such 


1A paper presented at a meeting of the Taylor Society in 
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as a raffle, collection, etc.— was usually gotten up 
whereby enough money was collected and turned 
over to the sick or injured man to help him out for 
a while. If any man who was not popular tried to 
do this sort of thing for an injured fellow-employee 
he almost invariably netted nothing but his trouble. 

Men on one floor or in one department usually 
had nothing in common with men on another floor 
or in another department, and in some cases did not 
know, when meeting each other outside of the plant, 
whether they were fellow-employees or not. 

As a result of some men getting help in times of 
illness and others none at all, several of the men got 
together in April, 1909 and formed an organization 
under the name of the Tabor Yearly Beneficial So- 
ciety for the purpose of getting the men to know 
each other, and for the purpose of providing for the 
relief of any employees who became ill or were in- 
jured and were unable to attend to their daily work, 
and also, in the case of a death, for the proper burial 
of the deceased. All employees of the Tabor Manu- 
facturing Company were eligible to membership. 
The dues were ten cents a week, a sick benefit of 
five dollars a week was paid to any member ill or 
injured upon presentation of a properly filled out 
physician’s certificate, and a death benefit of sev- 
enty-five dollars was given. Sick benefits were paid 
for a period of seven weeks, and no benefits were 
paid for a fractional part of a week. If there was 
not enough money in‘ the treasury to pay benefits a 
pro rata assessment was made. 

Where the illness was a prolonged one, exceeding 
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the seven weeks provided for, weekly subscriptions 
were taken up to help take care of the member. A 
case in point is that of a man who was ill for over 
three months, during which time the Society got 
enough together each week to tide him over without 
his getting too much into debt. 
employ of the Tabor Company shortly after he be- 
came well again). In this way every employee of 
the Tabor Company who was a member of the So- 
ciety was sure of finanial relief in time of illness. 

At the end of the fiscal year, if there was a sur- 
plus in the treasury, a pro rata division was made 
and distributed to the members, and the Society was 
then organized anew. 

By this time, through the meetings of the Society, 
the various employees of the Company were no 
longer strangers to each other, and after having 
tried out this organization for a few years, came to 
the conclusion that it was a loose and inefficient way 
of doing business, and in April, 1911 a permanent 
organization was formed under the name of the 
Tabor Beneficial Society, and all money received 
from dues was to remain with the Society perma- 
nently. This Society is still in existence and has 
given great satisfaction to all concerned, and it 1s 
this Society that the writers have had in mind in 
presenting this paper. | 

Anyone in the service of the Tabor Manufactur- 
ing Company is eligible to membership in the Tabor 
Beneficial Society, from the president of the Com- 
pany down, provided the applicant has been in the 
employ of the Company not less than one month, 
Membership in this Society is mot compulsory, 
there being no discrimination in the attitude of the 
members of the Society toward those employees 
who are not members. 

There are 170 people at the plant of the Tabor 
Manufacturing Company’s plant, of whom 166 are 
male, and 4 female. At the present time there are 
160 male members and 2 female members in the 
Tabor Beneficial Society. 

The Tabor Manufacturing Company cooperates 
with the Tabor Beneficial Society by paying in to 
the treasury of the Society, each week, an amount 
equal to the total amount of dues paid in each week 
by the members of the Society. The Company does 
not, however, interfere in the management of the 
Society’s affairs, while on the other hand a member 
who happens to be an official of the Company is not 
discriminated against. 

The purpose of this Society is the relief of its 
members in case of illness, disability, or distress, and 
in case of a death, the proper burial of the deceased ; 
the conservation of the health of its members; the 
promotion of good-fellowship, and the fostering of 


a proper spirit of cooperation. 


(This man left the‘ 
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The affairs of the Society are administered by a 
president, secretary, treasurer, and a board of seven 
trustees. The president is elected from the ranks of 
the employees, as are also the secretary and six out 
of the seven trustees. The seventh trustee, however, 
must be an official of the Company who is also a 
member of the Society, and he represents the Com- 
pany. The paymaster of the Company is, as a mat- 
ter of convenience, the treasurer of the Society. 

The weekly dues of the Society are fifteen cents 
a week, with an entrance fee of fifty cents. Each 
applicant for membership must sign a Power of At- 
torney (see Figs. 1 and 2) giving the Treasurer of 
the Company the right to deduct from the appli- 
cants weekly earnings the weekly dues of the So- 
ciety. The treasurer of the Company then turns 
over to the treasurer of the Society the money col- 
lected. In this way there is no chance of any of 
the members getting in arrears in the matter of dues. 
However, a member may pay his dues for the entire 
year in advance if he wishes to do so. 


Fic. la (front) 
PHILADELPHIA, December 4, 1916 


I hereby apply for membership in the Tabor Beneficial 
Society. If accepted I agree to be bound by the By-laws of 
said Society. 


Signed John J. Jones, 
Address 1745 North 18th St., 
Age 23 Occupation Clerk 


I designate as my Beneficiary under the By-Laws of said 
Society : 
Name Mrs. Anne Jones 


Address > 1745 North 18th St., 
Related to me as Mother 
Witnesses: 
H. Sting 
H. Roller (OVER) 
Fic. 1b (back) 
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Employees of the Tabor Manufacturing Co. are eligible to 


membership 
BENEFITS 

Sick Benefits to Salaried Members ........ $5.00 per week 
Sick Benefits to Unmarried Members on hourly rate 

7.00 per week 
Sick Benefits to Married Members on houriy rate 

10.00 per week 


Any, information desired can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Society, who is also authorized to receive 


all applications for membership 
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POWER OF ATTORNEY 

Whereas, I John J. Jones, have become a member of 
the Tabor Beneficial Society, and whereas, | am an em- 
ployee of the Tabor Manufacturing Company, and expect 
as such, from time to time, to become entitled to wages. 

Know all Men by these Presents, That I do assign 
to the Treasurer of the Tabor Manufacturing Company, in 
trust for said Society, so much of the wages which, from 
time to time, I may hereafter earn in said employment, as 
shall be necessary to pay all sums in which, as a member 
of said Society I may become indebted; and I do nomi- 
nate, constitute and appoint him my true and lawful attor- 
ney, for me and in my name, to demand and collect from 
said Company and to receipt for so much of my said wages 
as, from time to time, hereafter, shall become necessary to 
pay the dues which may become payable by me by virtue 
of my said membership. 

In Witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, this 4th day of December, A. D. 1916. 


Witnesses: John J. Jones 
H. Sting sll 
H. Roller seat 


Sick benefits are paid for a period of not more 
than ten weeks in any one year, and are divided into 
three classes: 

Salaried members, married or single. 

Single members on hourly rate. 

Married members on hourly rate. 

The rates of payment of sick benefits are as fol- 
lows : 

Salaried members receive five dollars per week. 

Single members on hourly rate receive seven dol- 
lars per week. 

Married members on hourly rate receive ten dol- 
lars per week. In no case do the regular benefits 
paid per week exceed the member's weekly earn- 
ings on hourly rate. 

The death benefit amounts to seventy-five dollars, 
and is the same for all classes of membership. 

When there is a surplus in the treasury the 
Trustees are entitled to utilize this in any manner 
they see fit for the relief of members where some- 
thing more than the payment of regular sick bene- 
fits may be necessary. When a case is reported as 
being in need of something more than the regular 
benefits, the Trustees take immediate action, and if 
there is no surplus, the matter is brought before the 
Society as a whole and steps taken to give prompt 
relief. No discrimination whatever is shown. 

Two members who showed symptoms of tubercul- 
osis were sent to a sanitarium for a period of four 
months, during which time their board was paid by 
the Society and their families given from five to 
seven dollars each week in addition. Another mem- 
ber had to have the services of a specialist but was 
unable to pay the necessary fee. The Society paid 
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the specialist, and when he recommended that the 
member be sent to a hospital, the Society undertook 
to pay the hospital bill, and paid the man’s family his 
regular benefits. These are only a few out of num- 
erous instances that could be cited. 

In the matter of conservation of health, the So- 
ciety has undertaken to furnish free medical service, 
and along that line has engaged the services of a 
reputable physician who is also a surgeon. This 
physician has contracted, for the weekly sum of ten 
cents for each member of the Society, to furnish 
medical advice and treatment to any member at any 
time. No medicine is furnished, however. If the 
physician is too busy to respond to an urgent call 
he must arrange to have someone else take care of 
the member without any additional expense to the 
member or the Society. 

The physician receives his fee in monthly pay- 
ments regardless of whether his services are utilized 
or not. It is the duty of the Society to urge upon 
its members that in order to receive the maximum 
benefit in the conservation of their own health they 
should fully utilize the physician’s services whenever 
necessary. That is to say, they shoyld not wait un- 
til the last minute before calling in the physician. 

The physician visits the works of the Tabor Man- 
ufacturing Company once every day. In case of an 
injury in the shop the physician is called on the tele- 
phone at once, otherwise he arrives about the middle 
of the day. Any member in need of. medical atten- 
tion reports to the Secretary of the Society, who en- 
ters the name on a daily list. This list is given to 
the physician when he arrives, and he has the men 
summoned; in this way no one is slighted. 

The Company cooperates with the Society by pay- 
ing the men for the time lost in visiting the physi- 
cian during working hours. Each man, when going 
to the physician, turns in his regular working ticket 
and receives a ticket stamped with the Society’s offi- 
cial charge number and the time issued, and upon 
his return he turns in this ticket and receives his 
regular working ticket again. 

When a member reports himself as sick and un- 
able to come to work, the physician must visit him 
within two days from the date of the report. In 
case a member prefers the services of his own fam- 
ily physician, he must, in order to receive benefits, 
present a properly filled out certificate, which must 
be countersigned by the Society’s physician. Wheth- 
er his services are utilized or not, the Society’s physi- 
cian must visit all sick members, as his report de- 
termines whether or not benefits shall be paid. 

Members are entitled to a thorough physical ex- 
amination whenever they so desire. A _ record of 
each examination is kept on a form provided for 
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this purpose. (See Fig. 3). If the physician finds 
any signs of ill health, he must advise the member 
as to the proper steps to take to conserve his health. 

Where the services of a specialist are necessary, 
it is the duty of the physician to make all arrange- 
ments at the lowest possible cost to the member or 
the Society. 

The members of the Tabor Beneficial Society are 
encouraged to save their money. The Society will 
open a savings account with any member no matter 
how small the sum may be. A fee of ten cents is 
charged for each account opened. All money is de- 
posited in a trustworthy savings bank in the So- 
ciety’s name. 


When an account has reached the sum of twenty- 


five dollars, it is transferred to the member’s own 
name in this bank, and any future deposits he may 
make will be made in his own name either by him- 
self or by the treasurer of the Society. 

A fee of ten cents is made for each withdrawal. 

Members are also encouraged to buy shares in a 
good Building and Loan Association. The treas- 
urer of the Society receives and makes all payments 
for all members so as to relieve them of the neces- 
sity of making special trips on this account. 


The Society also lends money to those in need. 


Any member may borrow an amount equal to or less 
than his weekly earnings on hourly rate, same to be 
paid back in sums of not less than one dollar per 
week. Interest is charged at the rate of 6% per 
annum. A power of attorney must be given author- 
izing the deduction from the borrower’s pay of 
whatever sum may be agreed upon until the loan is 

There is a Visiting Committee composed of three 
members who visit all sick members, make whatever 
investigations are necessary, and pay over any bene- 
fits which may be due. The members of this Com- 
mittee are reimbursed by the Company for any time 
spent in this way. 

There is a Sanitation Committee composed of 
three members whose duty it is to make all neces- 
sary recommendations with regard to matters of 
sanitation, and safety appliances, and to see that 
some action is taken on their recommendations. 

There is also an Entertainment Committee, com- 
posed of nine members, whose duty it is to take care 
of all athletic activities, and make all necessary ar- 
rangements for the Annual Picnic of the Society. 
The entire plant is shut down on the third Saturday 
in July of each year in order to hold the annual pic- 
nic. Everyone is invited, an elaborate program is 
‘made up, and prizes are generally given for each of 
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the different events on the program. The members 
almost invariably bring their families with them, 
and a general good time is usually enjoyed by every- 
one. 

The grounds of the Tabor Manufacturing Com- 
pany are utilized for all sorts of athletics, particu- 
larly baseball and tennis. 

Regular meetings of the Society are held in the 
works of the Gompany on the first Saturday in 
April, July, October and January. The fiscal year 
of the Society ends March 31st. 

All committees are appointed by the President of 
the Society within two weeks after his election. 

Attached hereto is a copy of the By-Laws of the 
Tabor Beneficial Society. (See Exhibit A). 

In our estimation the success of the Tabor Bene- 
ficial Society can be attributed in great measure to 
the cooperation of the Tabor Manufacturing Com- 
pany in paying in to the treasury of the Society an 
amount equal to that paid in by all the members, as 
for this reason the Society was enabled to pay the 
benefits that it does and conduct its affairs on a 
much larger scale than it could otherwise have done. 
However, this money is really paid in by the men 
themselves, even if it is not paid in directly by them; 
and they feel that the benefits they receive are due 
to their own efforts, and not something in the nature 
of charity or welfare work. 

And it would therefore seem to the writers that 
as a means of getting together the employees of any 
plant managed under the Taylor System in order to 
foster a proper spirit of mutual and helpful cooper- 
ation, a beneficial society, such as we have just des- 
cribed, is about the best possible. 


Exuisit A. 
BY-LAWS 


TABOR BENEFICIAL SOCIETY 
PHILADELPHIA 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 
PHILADELPHIA, December 4, 1916 


This is to Certify, That, John J. Jones, 


Clerk, 


residing 1745 N. 18th St., 

having made application in due form for membership 
in the Tabor Beneficial Society, and having promised 
and agreed to be bound by the By-laws of the same, 
said application has been approved by the Trustees of 
said Society, and that from this date he is entitled to 
all benefits accruing to members of said Society as 
provided for in said By-Laws. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, President 
Herman J. Hurxin, Secretary 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME 


This Association shall be known as the TasBor 
BENEFICAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECTS AND PLAN 


Section 1. The objects of this Society shall be the 
relief of its members during sickness or such other 
disability as shall prevent them from attending to 
their usual occupation and to provide for the burial 
of deceased members. | 

Sec. 2. The objects of this Society shall be ac- 
complished by the payments of dues and assessments 
by its members, and by receipts or contributions from 
other sources. 

Sec. 3. This Society shall in no way be connected 
or affiliated with any secret association, nor shall any 
subject of a political or sectarian nature be intro- 
duced or discussed at any meeting. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP 


SEcTION 1. Only employees of The Tabor Man- 
ufacturing. Company shall be eligible to application 
for membership in this Society. An applicant for 
membership shall have been in the employ of this 
Company for 30 days, before being eligible to appli- 
cation for membership in this Society. — 

Sec. 2. Employees desiring to become members 
shall sign a form of application, which shall bear 
upon its face a promise to abide by the By-Laws of 
the Society. This application shall state the age, oc- 
cupation and residence of the applicant and the name 
of the person to whom benefits shall be paid in case 
of the death of the applicant, and shall be witnessed 
by two persons other than the beneficiary. When this 
application is approved by the Trustees, the applicant 
shall become a member, and shall be provided with 
a certificate to that effect. 

Sec. 3. Any member severing his connection with 


The Tabor Manufacturing Company ceases to be a 


member of the Society. If said member returns to 
the Company’s employ within one (1) year of the 
date he left the Company’s employ, he shall be im- 
mediately reinstated as a member of the Society with- 
out payment of the entrance fee. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Board of Trustees shall consist 
of seven (7) members. Six (6) trustees to be elected 
annually to represent the following departments: 

One (1) to.represent Business Department. 

One (1) to'represent Draughting Department. 

One (1) to represent Planning Department. 

Three (3) to represent Shop. 

The seventh trustee to be appointed by The Tabor 
Mfg. Co., to represent the Company. 

Sec. 2. The President and the Secretary shall be 
elected at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer of the Society shall be the 
paymaster of The Tabor Mfg. Co. 
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Sec. 4. All elected officers shall serve for one 
year, or until the election of their successors. Any 
vacancy in the Board of Trustees to be filled by Special 
Election. Any vacancy in the offices of President or 
Secretary to be filled by the Board of Trustees. No 
member shall hold more than one office. 


ARTICLE V. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. President. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at all mectings of the Society and 
of the Trustees, and during the interval between their 
meetings to have general supervision of the affairs 
of the Society, always subject to such rules as may 
be made by the Society and the approval of the 
Trustees, and in all cases and under all circumstances 
accountable to them for all acts not previously au- 
thorizéd. He shall appoint from among the members 
of the Society a Visiting Committee of three (3), 
who shall, under his instructions, visit and report on 
sick or disabled members of the Society and to receive 
benefits from’ the Treasurer to be paid to members, 
taking their receipt for same. He shall make such 
further appointments as are necessary to maintain the 
membership of this committee; no member being re- 
quired to serve more than twelve (12) consecutive 
months. 

The committee shall be enabled to make visits during 
the day and shall be reimbursed for their time by 
The Tabor Mfg. Co. The member of this committee 
who can best be spared at the time shall do the visit- 
ing. 

Sec. 2. Secretary. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to keep a careful record of the meetings 
of the Trustees and the Society, and to perform such 
other clerical work as they may direct. 

Sec. 3. Treasurer. It shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to collect all fees and dues from the mem- 
bers through their attorney, 1. e., the Treasurer of The 
Tabor Manufacturing Company, and to hold or invest 
the funds of the Society under the directions of the 
Trustees. He shall pay orders for money when drawn, 
as hereinafter provided for. He shall make a 
quarterly report to the Trustees of the financial affairs 
of the Society, and, when directed so to do by the 
President, shall attend the meetings of the Trustees. 
Before entering upon the duties of the offce he shall 
give bonds to the Trustees for the due and faithful 
discharge of the duties thereof, in such sums as the 
Trustees may fix and determine, and sureties to be 
approved by them and also by the Treasurer of The 
Tabor Manufacturing Company. 

Sec. 4. The officers of this aio, | shall serve 
without salary, but each member. of the Visiting Com- 
mittee shall receive out of the treasury of the Society 
his necessary car-fares. 


ARTICLE VI. 
FEES AND DUES 


SecTION 1. Each member of this Society shall pay 


an entrance fee of fifty (50) cents and weekly dues 
amounting to fifteen (15) cents. 

Sec 2. Each member shall, upon joining the So- 
ciety, give to the Treasurer of The Tabor Manufac- 
turing Company a power of attorney to retain from 
his (the member’s) weekly wages the sum of sixty- 
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five (65) cents for the first week and fifteen (15) 
cents per week thereafter; also to retain such sums 
as may be designated by the Trustees as a pro rata 
assessment for death benefits. All money deducted 
or retained from a member of the Society by the 
Treasurer of The Tabor Manufacturing Company 
shall be delivered weekly to the Treasurer of the 
Society. 

Sec. 3. Any employee who may have in any man- 
ner whatsoever, except by explusion, lost his mem- 
bership in the Society can again become a member by 
complying with Article III, Section 2, of the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


BENEFITS 


Section 1. Any member of this Society when sick 
or unable to attend to his usual business or occupa- 
tion, upon notice to the Society, shall be entitled from 
date of such notice to receive benefits provided for 
in Article VII, Section 2, provided no benefits shall 
be paid for a fractional part of a week. 

Sec. 2. Benefits shall be divided into three classes, 
as follows: 

1. Salaried members, $5.00 per week. 

2. Unmarried members, on hourly rate, $7.00 per 
week. 

3. Married members, on .hourly rate, $10.00 per 
week. 

Sec. 3. In no case shall the benefits paid be in 
excess of the member’s weekly earnings, based on 
hourly rate; nor shall benefits be paid for more than 
ten (10) weeks in fifty-two consecutive weeks, unless 
by special action of the Trustees as provided in 
Article VII, Section 4. 

Sec. 4. Spectra, Benerits. Whenever the funds 
in the hands of the Treasurer exceed $200.00, the 
surplus shall be set aside to be used as special benefits, 
to be paid in case of the disability of a member due to 
accident or protracted illness, or in the case of a 
death, to be used in payment of a death benefit amount- 
ing to $75.00. In case of a death, if the amount over 
$200.00 is less than $75.00, a pro rata assessment will 
be made to bring it up to that amount. 

The amount of such special benefits, and the eligi- 
bility of the member, would be determined by a 
majority vote of the Board of Trustees, sitting as a 
body, but in no case would the total amount of ben- 
efits paid exceed the member’s weekly earnings, or 
in case the member’s earnings were over $15.00 per 
week, the total amount of benefits paid will be limited 
to $15.00 per week. 

Salaried members will not be entitled to special 
benefits while drawing salary. 

Sec. 5. In case of the death of a member, there 
shall be paid to his widow or legal representative 
within 24 hours the sum of $75.00, as provided for in 
Article VII, Section 4. 

Sec. 6. Members may at any time or times by 
writing, filed under their hands or seals, revoke the des- 
ignations of beneficiaries named in their applications, 
during the life of such beneficiaries, and appoint new 
beneficiaries, and they may reappoint new beneficiaries 
from time to time, in which event or events the ben- 
efits herein declared to be payable to the beneficiaries 
named upon deceased members’ applications shall be 
payable to the persons designated in the new appli- 
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cations in force upon the death of the respective mem- 
bers. But no revocation of a prior appointment and 
no new appointment shall be operative or effective 
unless the same is in writing under the hand and seal 
of the member, witnessed by two persons and assented 
to by an officer of the Association and the same lodged 
with the Association. 

Sec. 7. The money which shall become due and 
payable under the provisions of these By-Laws shall 
be payable only to the member himself or to his bene- 
ficiary in case of death, and shall not be subject to. 
or affected by any attachment or execution process 
whatsoever against such disabled member or his bene- 
ficiary. 

Sec. 8. The Trustees shall decide at a stated or 
special meeting whether an accident or other cause 
has been sufficient to cause disability or death. The 
certificate of a physician considered by the Trustees 
to be in good standing may be sufficient evidence of 
the fact. 

An appeal can be taken from the decision of the 
Trustees and brought before the Society at the next 
regular meeting, or at a special meeting, called for 
the purpose of discussing the appeal. The decision 
of the Society shall be final. 

Sec. 9. All orders drawn for benefits must be 
signed by the Secretary and countersigned by the 
President, or in his absence by the President pro 
tem. In case of sickness or disability, the member 
must report at once to the Superintendent of the 
works, who will immediately notify the Secretary of 
the Society. 

Sec. 10. In no case shall a member of this Society 
receive benefits during sickness that is the result of 
alcohol or immoral conduct, and any member feigning 
sickness, or making use of other improper means 
to obtain benefits, shall upon conviction thereof by 
the Board of Trustees be expelled from membership 
in the Society, and shall not again be eligible to mem- 
bership, a committee of three, one to be appointed by 
the President, one by the accused, and the above to — 
decide on the third, to try the accused member, said 
committee not to be composed of any Trustees, the 
accuser to present a copy of the charges in writing, 
and the accused to be presented with a copy of the 
same. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LOANS 


SecTIon 1. The President and two members of 
the Board of Trustees shall act as a committee to 
investigate all applications for loans. 


Sec. 2. The following regulations shall govern 


loans : 

(a) No loan to exceed the applicant’s weekly rate 
of wages. 

(b) Application for loans to be made to the Pres- 
ident and referred by him to the committee appointed 
to make investigations. 

(c) Interest to be charged at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum. = 

(d) Payment on loan to begin within two weeks 
from date of loan. The amount collected each week 
shall not be less than $1.00. 

(e) The following note must be signed by all 
persons obtaining loans from the Society: 3 


DATE 

I promise to pay to the Tabor Beneficial Society 
interest at 6 per cent., for value received, and I hereby 
give the Treasurer of the Tabor Beneficial Society 
Power of Attorney to cellect from my weekly wages 
the sum of $........ weekly, until the amount stated 
in this note, plus the interest, is paid. Should I sever 
my connections with The Tabor Manufacturing Co., 
I authorize the Treasurer of the Society to collect 
‘the amount necessary from my wages to pay the 
amount due in full. 


ARTICLE IX. 
MEETINGS 


Section 1. Stated meetings of the Society shall 
be held quarterly. The first Saturdays in April, July, 
October and January. Stated meetings of the Trustees 
shall be held quarterly, the Tuesday before the meet- 
ing of the Society. The trustees shall hold a special 
meeting the first Tuesday after the annual election 
for the purpose of organizing. Special meetings of 
the Society shall be held on written application to 
the President, signed by ten (10) members. Special 
meetings of the Trustees shall be held on call of the 
President or upon written application made by three 
(3) Trustees to the Secretary. Notification of every 
meeting shall be transmitted to the members by the 
Secretary at least one (1) day before such meeting 
is held. 

Sec. 2. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
five (5) members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE X. 
REPORTS 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the Trustees 
to make a full detailed report of the affairs of the 
Society, and to submit a copy of the same quarterly 
to the members. 

Sec. 2. The President shall, at one month previous 
to the expiration of his term of office, appoint an 
auditing committee to audit the accounts of the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 


ARTICLE XI. 
AMENDMENTS 


. These By-Laws may be altered or amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present; provided, the 
alterations or amendments shall have been proposed 
and entered on the minutes of the Society at least 
30 days previous to action thereon. Notice of altera- 
tions or amendments shall in all cases be communi- 
cated to the members of the Society by the Secretary 
before action thereon is taken. 
All points of order not fully covered by these By- 

Laws shall be governed by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
1. Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 
2. Reports of Committees. 
3. Reports of Officers. 
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4. Unfinished Business. 
5/ Election of Officers. 
6.‘New Business. 
7. Adjournment. 


AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 3%. Members shall receive free medical at- 
tention from the Society’s physician at all times. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. AtFrep B. Ricu :* The paper submitted by Mr. 
Hutkin and Mr. Johnson is of timely interest. 

A report has just been issued of an investigation 
made by the Committee on Mutual Aid Associations 
of the Welfare Manager’s Group of the Executives 
Club, Detroit Board of Commerce, and 32% of the 
eighty-three associations covered by the report were 
formed in the last six years. 

This report states that up to the present time, so 
few definite statistics have been available that each 
new society is evolved more from the personal ideas 
of those proposing the scheme than from the result 
of accumulated data of other similar organizations. 
Very often one is made by merely copying the by- 
laws of another one ih apparently successful opera- 
tion. 

A few years ago Mr. W. L. Chandler of the Dodge 
Manufacturing Company sent out a questionnaire on 
this subject and after getting reports from a number 
of concerns, formed an organization embodying those 
principles that most appealed to his associates. 

The Men’s Mutual Relief Association of the: Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company has had the benefit of 
Mr. Chandler’s findings and they have made some 
alterations in their constitution and by-laws within 
the last few years, although their articles are, in prin- 
ciple, practically the same as they were in 1899 when 
the association was organized. 

From time to time I would like to suggest certain 
features that differ between the articles of the Den- 
nison Association and that of the Tabor Beneficial So- 
ciety that seem to my mind to be worthy of consid- 
eration. 

The statement that an organization of this nature 
should be managed exclusively by the employees seems 
to me to be very sound. I have the feeling, how- 
ever, after reading the paper, that this result might 
be more thoroughly attained by the Tabor Society if 


the trustee representing the Company should be elect- 


ed by the members rather than appointed by the Tabor 
Manufacturing Company. Such an association will 
make fewer mistakes and benefit generally from the 
counsel of one of the management. This representa- 
tive of the management, however, should be elected 
by the association. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., South Framingham, Mass. 
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It is the firm opinion of the members of our associa- 
tion that any contribution by the company is in the 
nature of charity or welfare work and that they do 
not care for the concern to be a contributor, except 
the negative one of allowing certain of the men to 
give a small part of their time to collecting funds or 
attending supervisors’ meetings. Fifty per cent of the 
associations mentioned in the Detroit report are sub- 
sidized by their companies in some way, but only 13% 
with money of from 10 per cent of the amount as col- 
lected. The rest only in a minor way, such as ad- 
ministration expense, service of nurse, etc. 

With the Tabor\Company the employees are nearly 
all men, only jour Ju of one hundred and seventy of 
the employees being women, and consequently, the 
women are not a factor in the success or otherwise 
of the society. 

With a concern employing a large number of 
women, it would be unwise, in my opinion, to include 
them on exactly the same footing as men. The ex- 
perience of the Women’s Mutual Relief Association 
of the Dennison plant has been that women in industry 
are more frequent beneficiaries of sick insurance than 
are men. They are more indifferent to the objects of 
such insurance, and it is consequently much harder to 
keep up the membership in a voluntary association. 
It seems to us that our Women’s Association (which 
is entirely separate from the men’s) would not be a 
success except for the social affairs that they get up 
from time to time—dances, parties, etc. The receipts 
from the sale of tickets are used for the necessary 
expenses of such occasions, and are not added to the 
insurance fund, but only members and their guests 
are invited, and this privilege has resulted in a fairly 
large membership. 

The societies covered by the Detroit report have an 
average membership of over 50 per cent of the total 
number employed by the concerns. The Tabor Society 
is not compulsory which I believe to be a wise provi- 
sion, and their membership of 162 members of a total 
of 170 employees indicates they have the right kind of 
man at the head of it. The dues of this society are 
the same for all. The sick benefits per week are $5.00 
for salaried members, $7.00 for unmarried members 
and $10.00 for married members. 

This does not seem to me to be an equitable dis- 
tribution of the funds as I can see no reason why a 
salaried member or an unmarried member can be con- 
sidered any more of a risk than a married member, 
either from the point of view of his being sick or dis- 
abled more frequently than the married member or 
being more liable to attempt to deceive the society in 
this respect. 

There have been provisions in our articles in the 
past that only employees with a family or others de- 
pendent on him might become eligible for membership. 
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This provision was abolished several years ago and 
with no unsatisfactory results. [> 

If the benefits should be higher for married mem- 
bers, it would also seem wise to pay higher benefits to 
members with others dependent upon them, even 
though unmarried. 

This society’s plan of having the company deduct 
from the applicant’s weekly earnings, the weekly dues 
of the society, is undoubtedly more efficient in a cer- 
tain sense than for the members to pay their own 
dues to their own collectors. On the other hand, we 
feel a certain sentiment about having our pay-envelopes 
contain our full wages and prefer to pay our bills 
ourselves. This plan we believe to be right in princi- 
ple. I remember that we had one man join our 
Association and six weeks after he joined he was in- 
flicted with infantile paralysis and has never walked 
since. For three consecutive years we paid him the 
full ten weeks’ allowance. After that they had to 
amend the by-laws again. 

Sick benefits are paid by the Tabor Society for not 
over ten weeks in any one year which is a very com- 
mon and wise provision, but in our experience we 
have also found it better to begin the payment of 
benefits the second week of illness or disability. When 
we first started in we paid for the first week until 
we found that we were going into the hole, and we 
had to bring in at the next meeting a change in the 
by-laws providing that no payment should be made 
except for the second week, and thereafter, for any 
disability. 

In the compulsory Health Insurance of Germany, 
Great Britain, Austria and Norway, and in the bills 
for compulsory health insurance presented to the 
Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey Legisla- 
tures—three days is given as the waiting period. We 
also provide that a new member must belong to the 
association at least sixty days before he can derive 
any benefits. 

One-third of the associations answering to the 
Detroit questionnaire have a provision that a new em- 
ployee wait from three weeks to six months before 
being eligible to membership, and 82 per cent do not 
pay benefits for from one week to six months after 
employees become members of the association. Some 
provision of this nature seems to be wholesome. 

I see no mention in this paper of any rule requiring 
physical examination before a member is accepted. 
This has developed to be rather an important matter 
in our association and we would not give up this rule. 

The Tabor Society’s provision of free medical at- 
tendance appeals to me as a most excellent plan. Of 
course, certain men will always prefer their own 
physician and if they prefer to pay for his services 
instead of accepting the free services of the associa- 
tion they can have that privilege. However, when a 
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majority of the members will approve the plan of 
providing free medical attention, it will undoubtedly 
be of great general benefit. 

The Tabor Society’s plan of using the surplus over 
two hundred dollars [$200] for special cases re- 
quiring more than the regular benefits is good in 
principle, and meets a definite need that will exist in 
all such associations. In my opinion, the article pro- 
viding for special benefits should be so worded that 
the surplus would be the sum in excess of a variable 
amount depending on the membership. 

In a society liable to increase largely in member- 
ship, it would be best to provide for regular benefits 
first, by setting aside so many dollars per member 
and using only that balance for this purpose. In our 
case, we have set aside 5 per cent of the regular dues 
since the association was formed and this fund has so 
far been sufficient for this purpose. 

The further activities of the society, encouraging 
-members to save money, to subscribe in building and 
loan associations and lendng of money to its members, 
are not in the nature of a mutual insurance associa- 
tion’s activities in my opinion. All these functions 
meet a need and should be provided for in some way, 
but it does not seem to me to be advisable to combine 
such widely differing forms of service in the one 
association as a:general rule. While in the Tabor 
Society, embracing / as it does_almost the entire per- 
sonnel, such a plan offers all théSe services to nearly 
all employees, in) many concerns, a considerable num- 
ber of employees would be without the benefit of 
these services, unless they become members of the 
beneficial society. 

That some of the members of this society are ap- 


pointed to make recommendations with regard to : 


matters of sanitation and safety appliances, seems to 
be a wise provision and is worthy of general adoption. 

In our own case, we have all accidents causing 
disability reported to the supervisors of the Relief 
Association, and they in turn visit the location of the 
accident, are informed as to its nature, and see if 
they can suggest any method of safe-guarding against 
repetition. 


Miss Frances MitcHeE.ti:' I was asked about five 
minutes before this paper was read, to recall as much 
as I could of the formation of the society at Madison, 
Maine, and I will try to tell you as much as I can 
about it. | 

It was in 1891 I think that Mr. Taylor formed that 
society and the rules were very similar to those of 
the Tabor Manufacturing Company of which you have 
heard this afternoon. There was a 50-cent initiation 


*Secretary, Frederick W. Taylor Cooperators, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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fee. They began with 5 cents per week for dues, but 
found that they did not have sufficient funds to pay 
the benefits, and the weekly dues were increased to 
10 cents a week. I think the benefits were about $3.00 
a week, and doctors’ expenses until the person injured 
or disabled had received $60.00. 

In case of a fatal accident each member was as- 
sessed 50 cents to pay funeral expenses and other 
expenses incurred at just that time. 

As I recall it, the officers were appointed by the 
superintendent of the mill, and then these officers 
elected their own president, secretary and treasurer. 
The dues were collected by the paymaster of the mill 
and paid to the treasurer of the society. They never 
attempted as much as the Tabor Company have, but 
it has prospered because when I left there three years 
ago they had money in the bank, and if a man had 
paid dues for 10 years, he was refunded $50.00. 

As to doctors’ bills, there were only about four doc- 
tors in that town, which is a small town, and the 
doctors were to receive by arrangement a certain per- 
centage of the dues. Each doctor kept track of his 
own calls and each person chose his own doctor. At 
the end of the year they apportioned the amount of 
the dues received according to the number of calls 
they had made. I think that is all I can recall. 


Mr. Rospert THurston KentT:’ I would like to 
ask Mr. Hutkin in regard to the payment of physi- 
cians’ fees? I think he said they were paid 10 cents a 
member. Is that right? 


Mr. HutTKIn: Yes. 


Mr. Kent: Is that in addition to the dues? 


Mr. Hutxin: No, from the dues. 


Mr. Kent: Then the net to the treasury is 5 cents? 


Mr. Hutxin: No, on account of the Company 
paying in, it is practically 20 cents. 


Mr. H. W. Suetton:*? I should like to ask Mr. 
Rich or anyone here whether the risk or liability in- 
curred by these associations has ever been worked out 
statistically. It seems to me that this problem of a 
beneficial society has two sides: one is the obvious 
psychological and social benefit and the expected 
financial benefit to the employee ; the other the ability 
of the association to fulfill the financial liabilities in- 
curred, without which present good may result in 


"Engineer, Montclair, N. J. 
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ultimate harm. If an association is not sound finan- 
cially it is bound, sooner or later, to bring disappoint- 
ment, suffering, or even disaster to those ‘who find 
their trust in it misplaced. 

It is well known that practically every mutual bene- 
fit association, organized primarily to provide death 
benefits, ultimately goes to the wall. This is bound to 
be the case unless it is established on a basis corres- 
ponding to that of the legal reserve life insurance 
companies, in which the reserves put aside to meet 
the liabilities, as figured on the laws of average mortal- 
ity, are sufficient to meet the liabilities as they grow. 
Why is the same principle not applicable to all mutual 
benefit associations in so far as they undertake in- 
surance, whether life, accident, or health? There 
seems to me a grave danger that the dues in these 
associations are being guessed at with no accurate 
knowledge of the liability which these dues are sup- 
posed to meet. Such haphazard methods may some 
day spell disaster. I hope that Mr. Rich, from the 
statistics he has gathered, may be able to show what 
has been done to avoid this danger. 


Mr. A. B. Rico: We have not been in touch with 
any definite statistics of that mature. You can see 
that the turn-over in a factory, the number of mem- 
bers that join and leave before they acquire any ben- 
efits, makes a big difference in the amount of funds 
that an association of this kind will acquire. A factory 
with a very small turn-over would necessarily have to 
charge a good deal higher dues than one with a large 
turn-over. 

Another thing, these mutual organizations that have, 
—some of them recently— gone up, have failed not 
because the dues in themselves were too small, but 
because these organizations have not been able to 
maintain their membership. As people died off, they 
did not get in new members to secure to themselves 
a reserve fund. There is quite a large proportion of 
people who take up insurance for a certain length of 
time and then drop it. They simply pay in their dues, 
but never become beneficiaries. Those who stay with 
the association eventually profit by it. 


Mr. H. W. SuHetton: Mr. Rich has touched the 
fundamental point in regard to these beneficial asso- 
ciations. That is, so far as life insurance goes, the 
mutual benefit associations depend for their existence 
on the getting in of new young blood to take the place 
of those who die off. That is a burden which in- 
creases as time goes on, because as the benefits are 
paid to the increasing number who die, a larger and 
larger group of young members must be secured to 
meet the deficiency. This is an obviously false basis. 
The time inevitably comes when they cannot get 
enough current income from young blood to pay the 
current losses from death. As Mr. Rich says, they 
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can’t “maintain their membership.” Then the insur- 
ance life boat goes to the bottom with all on board. 
The only safe practice is that of charging a premium 
large enough to cover, by a properly accumulating 
reserve (corresponding to a business sinking fund), 
the liability as it is incurred. Then neither growth 
nor decline in membership will affect the safety of 
the organization, or its ability to meet its obligations. 

It seems to me that any local mutual benefit asso- 
ciations not so organized are economically and finan- 
cially unsound. If that is true, and it is contended 
that individually they are too small to make their 
insurance safe on the law of averages, then a possible 
solution, to my mind, is the association of a sufficient 
number of these separate groups, with the pooling of 
their resources and liabilities, to make the law of 


averages apply. 


Mr. J. STANTON:' Mr. Chairman, I am 
here today without preparation or papers. I received 
a telephone communication a short time ago asking if 
I could come and say something about the Massachu- 
setts Credit Union. So I came without any knowledge 
of the nature of the assemblage or as to what particu- 
lar points in the Credit Union system 1 was expected 
to cover. Consequently, I presume I can choose my 
own subject matter. 

I want to say, first, that the Massachusetts Credit 
Union of which I am the general manager is a vol- 
untary, philanthropic body, formed by 80 or 90 men 
who for many years have been giving very largely of 
their time, and money, and hard work to all sorts 
of charitable and philanthropic enterprises. They 
studied the credit union system and made up their 
minds that here was something better than anything 
in the nature of charity, better than any philanthropic 
work that they had been doing, and so they decided 
to give a part of their time, to give a part of their 
money, to apply a part of their efforts hereafter to 
spreading the credit union system. And yet the Credit 
Union is not a philanthropic undertaking except in 
its results. It is a cold, hard-headed cooperative busi- 
ness proposition. It is what is known as the “Peoples 
Banks” in Canada, and Italy, and as the Rafeissen 
Banks and the Schultze-Delitzsch are Credit Asso- 
ciations in Germany, they are not charities, but they 
are performing a work far greater than_any charity 
by doing away for millions of peoplé all over the 
world with the need of charity. 

As formed in Massachusetts, the “spheres of opera- 
tion” of a credit union are very diversified; they can 
be formed and successfully operated in small cities, 
towns, rural communities, churches, settlement houses, 
lodges, in cohesive colonies of some foreign people, 
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but what would interest you most is the “sphere of 
operation” among the employees of one particular 
factory, department store or similar business organi- 
zation. It has been tried out in Massachusetts in such 
spheres of operation, and it has succeeded admirably. 

There is one formed among the employees of the 
Shepard Norwell Company, likewise the employees 
of Gilchrist Company, of Shuman’s, of Leopold 
Morse, of the Boston & Maine Railroad, of Whiting 
& Son, milk contractors, and these have been running 
quite a time. One of shorter life is among the em- 
ployees of Bird & Son, large paper manufacturers in 
East Walpole. Those are all doing a splendid work 
for the people, and on a strictly business basis. An 
industry with a fairly permanent force of from fifty 
employees upward is an ideal field. 

A credit union is a banking institution. Each one 
is a bank in every sense of the word. A charter has 
to be obtained from the State Board of Bank Incor- 
poration. A body composed of the State Treasurer 
and Receiver-General, the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, and the Bank Commissioner, must be convinced 
that the field of operation is a promising one; that 
those who are organizing it are men who can be 
trusted to carry on the work in a proper way; that 
it looks as if there were people who would invest 
their money in such an organization, either to help on 
the cause or as a safe and profitable investment, and 
other people who could providently take advantage 
of the borrowing facilities offered. 

There are two methods of investing, and only one 
of borrowing, and its value in furnishing investment 
facilities as compared with giving opportunities for 
borrowing is two to one, and that represents really 
the value of the association. 

It is not primarily a lending association; it is pri- 
marily a thrift association. Some of the firms repre- 
sented in your society are actually in this work now. 
The Dennison Manufacturing Company at Framing- 
ham started its credit union today. Another has been 
formed at the Waltham Watch Company’s plant of 
which union I hold the incorporation papers in my 
office today. 


A share is, as a rule, $5.00. That can be sold to 
members in installments of say 25 cents a week ; some- 
times more, sometimes less. Sometimes installments 
are in monthly instead of weekly amounts. 

The share does not go on the dividend list until 
completely paid. The member can buy one share, or 
such number of shares as may be decided by the 
association itself. These shares draw dividends ac- 
cording to the earnings of the corporation, once a 
year, following the 3lst of October. 

That is the procedure with respect to the more 
permanent form of investment. But in addition to 
that each credit union is practically a savings bank, 
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open only to its own members. You must be a stock- 
holder in order to deposit money. This money so 
deposited is a separate fund, only so far as the ac- 
counting is concerned; it draws interest, once in three 
months, according to earnings, as decided by the 
board of directors of the corporation. This interest 
is always less-than on the dividends on shares, be- 
cause the depositor’s money comes back to him sooner, 
and it is designed to attract the sums of money that 
a man is spending on cigars in excessive quantities, 
or any other wasteful habits. In one credit union of 
which I was the treasurer a man made a rule of com- 
ing in each week and putting in the deposit depart- 
ment every cent of his pay that he had left over from 
the previous week. These are the sources of income. 


The outgo is by two methods. First, by loans to 
members. This may not look like a thrift organiza- 
tion, but it is. The Credit Union will not loan except 
for a thrifty purpose. That is the first duty of the 
Loaning Committee. The second duty of this same 
Committee is to decide that the loan is a safe one, 
and there is where the old line bankers would say 
it was at a great disadvantage compared with the 
other banking systems, but-where, as has been proved 
it actually has a great advantage over them. It has 
the loosest system of credits of any banking system 
the world has ever known, but the record of two- 
thirds of a century has shown the lowest percentage 
of losses. 


The Credit Committee has first to be satisfied that 
the would-be.borrower needs the money, then second 
that the money will come back to the Union. It can 
accept anything in the way of security that it thinks 
safe; it can demand anything in the way of security 
that it considers necessary. This money, in Mas- 
sachusetts, can be loaned at a rate not to exceed 12 
per cent. The Bank Commissioner and the Super- 
visor of Loan ‘Agencies have decided that as these 
are thrift societies, and have a limited membership, 
and as all those who are participants in the creation 
of the earnings, are participants in the division 
of the same; loans may be made on the basis of 12 
per centum deducted. 


Very few credit unions, however, charge that 
amount. I should say that the average rate where 
interest is deducted is in the vicinity of 8 per cent. 
Some unions, however, charge on balances, which I 
believe to be far the better way, and this practice is 
growing. 

The Board of Directors can dispose of all money 
that is not loaned out to members in the same way 
that the Board of Directors or Investment Commit- 
tee of a savings bank can dispose of the money of 
the savings bank depositors. The same securities are 
open to credit unions as to savings banks as an in- 
vestment for funds not needed by their own members. 
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There are three distinct bodies charged with the 
control of the affairs of a Credit Union. First is 
the Board of Directors consisting of from 5 to 15 
members, elected by the members of the Union at 
their annual meeting, usually for a term of three 
years, one-third of the members of that Board drop- 
ping out each year. The Board of Directors elects 
the president, vice-president, clerk and treasurer from 
its own membership, and performs, I should say, the 
usual duties of such a body. All business not trans- 
acted by the members at the annual meeting is left 
to the Board of Directors except such duties as are 
specifically in the hands of the Credit Committee and 
the Supervisory Committee. 

The Credit Committee is the second governing body 
and is usually composed of three to five members, 
elected for three years, an equal number, as far as 
possible, dropping out each year. In speaking of 
loans I have already outlined its duties which need 
not be repeated. 

The third body, the Supervisory Committee is com- 
posed of three members, all elected for one year, and 
represents the members when the members are not in 
session. It overlooks the work of the Credit Com- 
mittee, the Supervisory Committee, and the other 
officials. It must see to the auditing of the accounts 
of the treasurer, see. that the notes are made out cor- 
rectly, that the business is being conducted in first- 
class shape, and that all cash and securities are on 
hand and properly cared for. The powers of the 
members of this committee are very extensive. They 
cannot say to the Credit Committee—Do this or do 
that; but™they can say—You ought to do this or you 
ought to do that. And if the Credit Committee or 
the Board of Directors keep on doing this thing or 
not doing that thing which they have mentioned, they 
can say, “You gentlemen must sit down and we will 
talk the matter over with the members.” They can 
suspend any or all of the Board of Directors and 
any or all members of the Credit Committee, but 
must call meetings of the members of the Associa- 
tion to decide who is right and who is wrong. This 
Committee is the safety of the organization. 

We have in this way established a method of teach- 
ing men systematic saving of their money and we 
have provided the agency for doing this at their 
elbows. A Credit Union member does not have to 
go to a savings bank and stand in line and see a man 
in front of him depositing $100, and a woman behind 
him putting in $50, when he has only a $5 bill—it 
makes him feel insignificant and of very small ac- 
count. But the treasurer of this credit union is a 
man he knows and he is not ashamed to deposit a 
quarter or a dime. The encouragement to saving 
is constant. 

Then when he needs money for a proper purpose, 
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he can get it without loss of self-respect and without 
being robbed. For instance, in the middle of the 
summer the price of coal is at its lowest and he can 
purchase it at an amazingly lower price compared 
with what he has to pay in small lots bought in the 
winter time. He can borrow this money from his 
Credit Union and he will find that no matter how 
much interest they charge, he will save quite a per- 
centage of his money by that transaction. Further, 
the coal is in his house and so far as he is concerned 
he doesn’t care if in the winter time it does go to $12 
or $20 a ton. 

There are times of sickness when an operation or 
a visit to a hospital is necessary,—or a trained nurse, 
and you all know how costly that is. These ex- 
periences all come to different people at different 
times of life and the Credit Union, where they are 
known and their reputation is good, is the place where 
they can go and get the needed money. And some 
of this money which they are paying out as interest 
on their borrowings comes back after the 3lst of 
October in the shape of dividends on their stock. 

And now comes a point which probably you, as 
efficiency men, can understand far more readily than 
people from the ordinary walks of life who have not 
studied economies. The question is frequently asked: 
How can an organization which is loaning its money 
out and charging 8 or 10 per cent pay a dividend of 
12 or 16 per cent? And yet they have done it. It is 
simply this: When the money is loaned in a Credit 
Union it commences to come back the next week. 
The loans are repayable in small installments. The 
money is loaned out one week, and it commences to 
come back next week and this payment is loaned again 
to another man. One Credit Union organized three 
years ago commenced to deduct 12 per cent from its 
loans. That amounted to 28.8 per cent on the money 
that the man had the use of, and for about six months 
they loaned all their money at that rate. They found 
they were coining money. They dropped it to 10 
per cent. At the close of the fiscal year they declared 
a dividend of 12 to 14 per cent and they cut down 
their rate to 8 per cent. At the last meeting, which I 
attended, they declared 14.5 per cent dividend and 
again cut down the interest rate to 6 per cent deducted, 
and they expected to reduce it again next year. 

There is this vast difference between one of these 
societies and outside loan companies: The loan com- 
pany is interested only in the profits. The Credit 
Union members are banded together and they are 
interested not only in the profits but also in the 
benefits which they can give to their fellow members. 
The desire of a Credit Union is always to furnish its 
funds to members who are compelled to borrow, : 
the lowest rate at which they can be loaned and gi 
a decent dividend on the money invested. They cha 
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higher than the savings banks or cooperative banks ; 
but they loan on securities which those organizations 
could not and would not even consider. But there 
is this advantage even in their heavier interest. If 
they are paying a higher rate, they are getting back 
a little dividend check after the 3lst day of every 
October, and they cannot help thinking how much 
larger their check will be when they are not borrow- 
ing but when they are saving. 

I could talk a whole day about this system and 
could tell you anecdotes of many individual trans- 
actions which would certainly interest you. But I 
know my time is limited, as is yours, and there are 
others to follow me. If there are questions which you 
desire to ask I shall be glad to answer them as best 
I may. 


Mr. Eucene L. Forsom:' Mr. Stanton has told 
you that the Waltham Watch Company is just pro- 
curing a charter for the establishment of a credit 
union. I have been connected with the Waltham 
Watch Company a long time and there are 24 or 25 
departments there. And the various employees in 
thé departments there had worked out all sorts of 
things in different groups, such as vacation savings 
clubs and organizations of that kind which are always 
to be found in large industrial establishments. Al- 


most every department has one or more at Waltham.. 
The idea was that a girl would give, for instance, a 


dollar a month into the hands of someone that they 
would select. I can tell you of a personal experience, 
and if I use the word “I,” do not understand that I 
have anything particularly to do with it at all. 

In the plate department of which I was foreman 
for some 17 years there were a dozen or more of 
those in the room, and every pay day there would be 
a dozen or more of the collectors skipping around 
in the room to collect the 25 cents or the dollar or 
whatever it was, to keep for the employee who wanted 
it for vacation money in June. We usually have for 
vacation the first two or three weeks in July. 

That was really a great annoyance to the foreman, 
and I set on foot an inquiry to see if that could not 
be consolidated into one, and appoint some one per- 
son to collect, and I said if they felt reluctant about 
putting that money in fhe hands of any one of their 
friends, the foreman was not bashful in saying that 
he would take care of it for them. 

It was brought about that way a good many years 
ago, and they would collect so that at vacation time— 
by the way, they appointed one person to act as col- 
lector there, and one secretary there and turned over 
to the foreman of that room anywhere from $1200 
to $2500. That is now going on in that same depart- 
ment, and although I am not foreman of that depart- 
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ment they liked their treasurer so well that I have 
now in my possession $1,500 which will grow prob- 
ably to $3,000, that we will put out in June. 

That is only one of 25 or 30 of them. Talking 
with our treasurer about this, to get an idea of this 
credit union and asking whether he thought a credit 
union would be a benefit to the whole body of em- 
ployees, he communicated with Mr. Stanton who came 
out that night and talked that evening to the Fore- 
man’s Association. In 10 or 15 minutes they ap- 
pointed a comynittee to take action immediately, and 
on Friday at noon we organized a credit union. That 
has all happened in the last few weeks. 

I think that the credit union of the Waltham Watch 
Company will be a great benefit to the employees in 
the way of thrift. The management of the factory 
had always been willing to loan its funds to anyone 
in distress, but you know how backward anyone is 
in going to their employer and telling them their 
troubles and asking for a loan of $50 or $100. It is 
only in the extreme cases, or those who do not care so 
much, that they will go. This association will have 
a chance to help the greater number and the manage- 
ment of the company will still continue if anyone 
asks them. 

We think this amount of money will help along in 
encouraging thrift, as these other smaller ones have, 
and will not be a burden to any of the departments. 
We can do it through one head and a paid secretary 
probably. This money which is paid over to the 
foreman of the rooms and particularly this one, a 
lot of the employees would start in who had never 
saved a cent in their lives before, and the habit of 
saving grew on them until the night when Mr. Stan- 
ton was out there, the treasurer of this department 
which I spoke of paid to one girl $100, so that she 
could start a savings bank account. Two or three 
of them have started to buy homes from those small 
beginnings, and others have made their start there, 
who have bought automobiles and had a nice time 
with their money, and always had their money for 
vacations. 

I think I ought to add that we have a relief asso- 
ciation in our factory, too, who carry on their work 
at 25 cents a month. It is more of a free will affair 
and easily conducted. And if we find we have money 
ahead we don’t collect every month. Sometimes we 
don’t collect more than eight times a year, but it is 
conducted very similarly to these plans which have 
been described here. They pay a benefit of $5.00. 


Mr. STANTON: Two gentlemen have already asked 
me questions which remind me that I omitted one 
important item in my statement. That is, that the 
office of the Massachusetts Credit Union is at 78 
Devonshire Street, Boston, and that I am ready at 
any time to go anywhere, without one cent of cost, to 
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explain the system, either to individuals who think of 
organizing credit unions, or to committees who have 
the matter under consideration. 


Mr. Ceci: D. Grecc:’ I would like to ask Mr. 
Stanton the attitude of the trtist companies and sav- 
ings banks toward the credit union plan? 


Mr. Stanton: So far as we have felt it, it has 
been entirely friendly. Very often credit unions oc- 
cupy a position largely as feeders to savings banks, 
collecting funds and depositing larger sums in their 
institutions as they accumulate from time to time. 
As to trust companies we take care of a class of 
clients just as honest, and who give security often- 
times as good as demanded by the trust companies but 
whose dealings are in smaller amounts. The trust 
companies will not look at them because they are too 
small financially to be desirable patrons. The credit 
union handles those matters and acts as a feeder or a 
side partner of the trust companies. As a matter of 
fact, some of the gentlemen connected with trust 
companies and savings and co-operative banks acted 
on the committee to assist in drafting the credit union 
law in Massachusetts. 


Mr. R. A. WentwortH:*? One other phase of the 
beneficial society work which I wish to emphasize, is 
the wonderful assistance that the weekly benefit is to 
an employee whose income has been cut off. Mr. 
Boyd Fisher of the Detroit Executive Club says that 
nearly all of the employees hired by the employers 
of Detroit are broke when they are hired. That means, 
I suppose, that nearly all employees are broke all the 
time. And that fact has been brought further to my 
notice in the reports of men connected with beneficial 
associations, reports of committees who have visited 
sick or injured employees, who have noticed how 
grateful they are for that interest. If the occasion of 
those visits is a payment from the association, there 
is a great welcome for the visitor. 

One young man, president of a beneficial associa- 
tion, told me that he personally visited every case 
for which the association paid out money, and he 
visited other cases where they did not pay out money, 
—that is, during the first week. In that association 
they had a different visiting committee of three ap- 
pointed each month, the idea being to popularize 
among the members of the society the work of the 
society. The president found, because he had a big 
heart, sufficient reward for the visits that he paid in 
the confidence that he gained among his fellow em- 
ployees. In most of the cases the money received 
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from the beneficial society was the total support of 
the family during the period of disability, and it meant 
the difference between practical starvation and having 
something to get along on. That man made a host 
of warm friends in that way and the members of the 
visiting committees had the same experience. The 
men appreciated their coming as an interest on the 
part of someone connected with the concern, and they 
appreciated the money as it kept them from absolute 
want. 


Mr. Louis G. Rowe:' I have not followed that 
as closely as I might have, in regard to the work which 
the service secretary does in beneficial lines. I might 
mention that our service secretary is a young lady. 
And I don’t think she does anything as regards bene- 
fit. At least 1 have heard of nothing, but she does 
of course take an interest in visiting all of the sick 
employees, and in following their welfare. In this 
way she becomes acquainted with the different em- 
ployees and of course becomes a great friend to them. 

I have personally thought if some of the employees 
themselves were on a visiting committee, that the 
employees would appreciate it more than they do by 
having a service secretary visit them. It may be the 
feeling of the men,—having a woman service secre- 
tary visit. them,—lI don’t know that it is the feeling 
but I think there would be a heartier cooperation 
amongst the employees if a visit from some of their 
members such as the foreman with whom they are 
working every day, could be arranged. 

I think the Eastern Manufacturing Company must, 
sooner or later, do more of this beneficial work. We 
have a system of suggestions, at the mill, and I per- 
sonally go over every suggestion that is turned in. 
There have been numerous suggestions. to start a 
savings society or a benefit society. This question 
has been turned over to our treasurer who is to de- 
cide on which line the society will perform it. But 
hearing the talk on this credit union, it certainly has 
appealed to me. I was going to ask the question if 
other states besides Massachusetts could secure the 
services of men who have familiarized themselves 
with the working of this plan in Massachusetts. 


Mr. STANTON: From where do you come? 


Mr. Rowe: I come from Maine. 

Mr. STANTON: I wish to state that I have recently 
had a communication from a gentleman in Maine and 
we prepared in our office the bill which he is going to 
have presented in the Maine Legislature to establish 
the credit-union system in Maine. As it now stands 
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the laws of Maine will not allow the establishment of 
credit unions. This bill is to be presented and I in- 
tend to go down to the Legislature when the time 


comes, to state the experience of Massachusetts in 


carrying on the work. 


Mr. Rowe: I think they will appreciate your 
assistance. 


-Mr. P. O. Larson:' I do not know as there is 
much I can add to what has already beer said. We 
have a Mutual Benefit Society which has been es- 
tablished for 20 years, in which the members pay a 
matter of 25 cents per month. It is a Benefit Society 
and is simply for sick benefit purposes, although in 
case of death $75 is paid by the Company, and $75 
‘by the Society to the beneficiaries. 

We have also a savings system, handled by the Pay 
Department in which the different employees may 
save a specified amount weekly which is deducted 
from their wages or salaries, and is returned to them 
with interest when it has accumulated to the amount 
of $50. 

Outside of that I do not think that anything has 
been developed that is quite as elaborate as some of 
the schemes or systems which I have heard discussed 
here this evening. 


Mr. D. We have four different 
societies which have to do with the subject. 

First, there is a Savings Fund in which employees 
can buy shares. Each share costs 25 cents a week 
and has a paid-up value at the end of the year of 
$13.00- plus interest. The society year begins with 
the first of September and closes the last of August. 
Employees can purchase any number of shares up to 
twenty. During the year employees may borrow 
against their savings up to the full amount, but they 
must pay 6 per cent interest on, the money they se- 
cure. If a depositor fails to pay his dues promptly 
he is fined one cent a share a week for each such 
delay. In addition to this source of income, the 
Company donates a certain amount of money at the 
close of each year. The net result-is that the money 
paid to depositors represents the gross deposit plus 
about 8 per cent. 

The society is of benefit to employees more because 
of its compulsory saving feature than because of the 
large return, although the interest is welcome. We 
have some 900 members at present. In addition to 
the regular Savings Fund, we operate a Permanent 
Fund for saving in which any employee can deposit 
money, and which we re-deposit for them in certain 
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forms of security which net us 5 per cent a year. 
This interest is paid yearly. It does not compound, 
however, if the depositor fails to withdraw it. Neither 
of these Savings Funds are company matters, they 
are merely employees’ societies. The company looks 
upon them with favor and assists them to some de- 
gree but is in no way responsible. 

The second activity of this nature is a Beneficial 
Society. There are two classes of membership, one 
which costs an employee 5 cents a week and pays a 
sum of $2.50 weekly for a period of thirteen weeks, 
the other class costs 10 cents a week and pays $5.00 
a week for a period of thirteen weeks for disability. 
The activities of this society are in process of revision 
at present due to changes necessitated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Compensation Law. The Beneficial Society at 
present has about 800 members. 

Our third activity consists of a Vacation Club. This 
is handled through our Welfare Department. The 
treasurer of the club issues cards which are printed 
with numbers around the edge, running from 1 to 52. 
Each week employees can pay any sum from 1 cent 
to 52 cents, whereupon the corresponding figure on 
the edge of the card is punched out. This club starts 
operations the first of July and is through the last 
of the following June. Each card then represents 
$26.00 and may be cashed at the employee’s option. 
The club pays no interest to savers. 

The fourth activity consists of the Country Club 
Building and Property. This is located about ten 
miles out of the city. We have a very nice club 
house and some 154 acres of ground. Membership 
in the Country club is 5 cents per week for women 
and 10 cents per week for men. This is a pretty 
active organization. There are about 2000 members. 
We have the usual country club interests of dancing, 
amateur theatricals tennis, swimming pools, base- 
ball diamond, trap shooting, etc. The company owns 
the property and leases it to the club for a small 
amount of money. The company takes a deep interest 
in the success of the organization, but the members 
run it themselves. The company has two representa- 
tives on the Board of Trustees, but otherwise has no 
representation in the management. 

In addition to the societies which have just been 
spoken of, the company, through its Welfare Depart- 
ment, maintains a home visiting organization. These 
visitors call upon all employees who are absent more 
than three days. They see them, find out why they 
are away, and if they are ill they provide any relief 
which seems desirable. 

The company has recently started another activity 
known as The Franklin Cooperative Stores. It is 
operated under the direction of the Employment man- 


ager and the manager of the Restaurant Department. 
Here all sorts of dry groceries are sold to employees 


at cost. This store has been greatly appreciated by 
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our people and has saved them a good deal of money. 
The company provides the space and an attendant, 
it also provides the capital to carry on the business. 
Employees file their orders each morning in special 
boxes. The orders are collected and the goods are 
packed. Employees call at the store room and pay 
for the goods when they leave at night. Of course, 
we do not attempt to make any deliveries, nor.do we 
receive telephone orders or orders over the counter. 
The company pays the expense of printing the food 
lists, order forms, etc. 


Miss BrowN.ee:' I don’t know exactly 
what to tell you about Filene’s. All our work of this 
kind is done by the employees’ association—the Filene 
Cooperative Association ; that is, it is all done by the 
employees and not by the Company. We have two 
trained nurses, one who visits the employees who are 
ill at home, and another who stays in the store to be 
of service to those who need help there. We also have 
a doctor who may be consulted at certain times. 

As to savings, the Cooperative Association carries 
on a Savings and Loan Bureau. It is a voluntary 
affair and one may put in whatever he likes at any 
time. The savings and loan bureau pays five per 
cent interest. If employees need money for any good 
reason, they may borrow from the Savings and Loan 
Bureau. For instance, a person sometimes is paid by 
the day and then is put on the permanent pay-roll. 
In a case like this, he may need money to carry him 
until his first pay day and he can borrow it from the 
savings and loan association. The officers of the Sav- 
ings and Loan Bureau give their services for the 
benefit of the Filene Cooperative Association. 

The F. C. A.—Filene Cooperative Association— 
also arranges for sickness insurance. This is a purely 
voluntary matter. The dues are from 32 cents to 80 
cents a month and the benefits from $4.00 to $10.00 a 
week, paid up to 26 weeks a year. The insurance is 
placed with an outside company, but the dues are 
collected by the F. C. A. 

There is also a Christmas Club in which anyone 
may deposit from 25 cents to $5.00 a week. The 
money is pgid to the members of the Club just before 
Christmas, with five per cent interest. | 

Of course the important feature of the Filene Co- 
operative Association is the part that the employees 
take in the management of the business, but I think 
that does not come into the subject that you have 
been discussing, so you would probably not be inter- 
ested in it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I think we should be interested 
in hearing a word or two on that line. 
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Miss BrowNutgEE: The F. C. A. is given a real 
voice in the conduct of the business. There are 
eleven directors in the company and four of those are 
chosen from candidates nominated by the Cooperative 
Association. These directors have the same power as 
anyone else on the Board and they vote on all ques-- 
tions brought to the directors. The books and poli- 
cies of the Company are open to them. 

There is also a by-law of the corporation which 
says that the Employees’ Association has a right to 
make or change any rule of the store. If the manage- 
ment makes a rule, it is submitted to the Employees’ 
Association. They may change the rule, which will 
then go back to the management. If the managers 
wish, they may pass it again. Then if the employees 
desire to take extreme measures, a mass meeting of 
the Association may be held and if two-thirds of the 
entire membership of the Association pass that rule 
it becomes a rule of the store, so that the employees 
really have the power to veto. They may also ini- 
tiate rules, which must be submitted to the manage- 
ment, but may be passed over thegmanager’s veto. 
They really have the final authority. That is the big 
thing in our Association. 

Another important feature is the Arbitration Board. 
This is a board composed of a member from each 
section of the store, elected by the people in that sec- 
tion. To that Board any employee may take any 
question affecting store work, no matter what it is. 
Most frequently questions arise over the matter of 
discharge. Any employee who has been discharged and 
who wishes to bring his case before this Board may 
do so. If the Board reinstates him, he may go back 
to work just as if he had never been discharged. Other 
questions that come before the Board are transfers 
from one department to another which an employee 
may think unfair. Or if an employee believes that 
he is entitled to promotion which he does not get he 
may bring that before the Board. Questions of work- 
ing conditions may also be brought up. This power 
and the power to make or change store rules are the 
important features of the F. C. A. 


Mr. J. WILLIAM ScHuLzE:? May I ask from what 
source the Association gets its funds to pay the 
nurses, etc.—the Filene Association ? 


Miss BRowNLEE: They art paid by the firm, but 
are responsible to the Association. 


Mr. Hutxin: I want to answer a few of Mr. 
Rich’s remarks, and one was about why the salaried 
members should not receive the same benefits as mar- 
ried or single members. I think\ that is the way it 
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